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As you sit down wan and weary, 


With the outlook far from cheery . . . 


Your book loaded with dictation notes and such . . . It's a “smooth-as-velvet™ feeling, 
It is mighty comfy knowing (nd your neat work is appealing 
That the rest is easy going... To the Boss, you want to please so very much. 
On your Underwood, For his picture’s in each letter, 
with Keys you love to touch! And you'll make that picture better . . . 


On your Underwood, 
You'll find ev’ry key you're striki . 
™ dev y ey you're striking with Keys you love to touch! 
Has a touch that’s to your liking, 
In these days when working comfort means so much. cn 
Without pounding, fuss or worry, . 


Give your students lL nderwood 


You can type things ina hurry... typewriters, as soon as they ore 
wal can write letter: 
available, so the) 
that are clean-cut and appealing. 
40 years Underwoods 
with Keys you love to touch! ert nero 
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The Edison Electronic VoICEWRITER releases the business secretary 
from the necessity of merely sitting while some one else thinks. 

Now all of her time can be productive time. The potential rewards 
for her services are correspondingly increased as she has opportunity 
to assume more of the functions of a true executive assistant. 

The integrated Ediphone course provides effective training for this 
modern secretarial opportunity. For complete details write Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 
Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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YEARS OF EARNING | 
from HOURS OF LEARNING 
with this Practice ‘Plan of Filing! 


In filing classes like this one in Duluth, Remington Rand Practice Methods and Equipment pro- 


vide a practical and complete program. Note the individual filing sets and colored wall chart.” 


Students at Central High School, 
Duluth, Minn. prepare for immedi- 
ate and permanent jobs by learning 
to solve actual business filing prob- 
lems, realistically duplicated in class- 
room practice equipment. 

“The Remington Rand method 
stimulates the students’ interest in 
the five filing classes that four of our 
teachers are giving,” says Miss 
Henrietta M. Peacha of Central 
High School. “Your Certificate of 


_ Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
‘American Institute of Filing 
Remington Rand Inc. 

_. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


ae * Please send me free literature and all 
\ the facts on Remington Rand Practice 
¢. Methods of Teaching. 


Visible Decimal Sub- 
‘ Filing Records ject Index 
i Name. 
School 

Street. 

City... Stole 
bine J.B. 


Proficiency, which we award as evi- 
dence of ability to earn after gradu- 
ation, are another strong incentive to 
complete our courses successfully.” 

Remington Rand Practice Meth- 
ods and Equipment provide for 
teaching all eight filing systems with 
exact replicas of the letters and in- 
dexing encountered in modern offices. 

Our service includes a number of 
exclusive helps designed to save time 
for teachers and increase the interest 
and productiveness of classroom 
work. Ask about our Correspondence 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Course for Teachers, Monthly Serv- 
ice Letter with Questions and An- 
swers, Colored Wall Charts of Filing 
Procedure, Teachers’ Keys and 
Guides and Checking Charts. Or use 


the coupon. 


The only teaching plan offering you 
ALL 8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS 
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With the aid of his secretarial assistant, this executive maintains constant 


...needed to be- 
come real execu- 
tive assistants to 
America’s business leaders. 

That’s because so many key executives to- 
day are turning to Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation...the modern method that 
doubles their ability to get things done. 

For their secretaries the Dictaphone 
Method means time saved from note- 
taking. .time used to interview callers, 


contact with a far-flung industry through this dictation Control Center. 


For top-flight executives like this... 


MORE DICTAPHONE-TRAINED 
SECRETARIES NEEDED... 


anticipate the executives’ needs, and 
establish themselves as full-fledged 
assistants. 

Make sure your graduates are equipped 
to fill these important positions. Write us 
today for free information about the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mar 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By J. Frank Dame, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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BUSINESS PROVIDES NATURAL MOTIVATION 


In these days of the “Child Centered School” it is a rarity to hear of a child who 
actually wants to leave the educative and socializing influence of the greatest of 
all democratic influences, namely ; the secondary school. 

Youth is curious and wants to know all about everything. Given that curiosity 
to begin with, the real teacher will build upon it and lead the pupil from the cir- 
cumscription of his immediate and certain knowledge over into a vista of less well- 
known territory, where he must develop his powers of choice and reason and in- 
telligence. 

Good teaching does not yield a mental automaton. Such a product may be 
developed from cold steel and surely human beings are more than that. Man is a 
thinking, feeling, volitional being who, by his very will, surmounts huge obstacles. 
By his genius actual developments take place which reach far beyond the greatest 
dreams of the imagination. 

Children in their teens like business subjects. Like is hardly the word. They 
love them! There is an allure existing in these subjects which is definitely relative 
to the love of life. Probably this is due to the fact that working at something, 
having ideas concerning it, and competing with others is what gives zest to life. 

One has only to visit a classroom where typical business subjects are being taught 
to grasp the full significance of these statements. Visualize for a moment, if you 
will, well motivated classes in typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, retailing, filing, 
machine operation, etc. There is a businesslike air exhibited by the students in 
such classes which renews ones faith in the great cause of education. Discipline 
problems are absent as all are interested in solving some problem or turning out a 
piece of practical work that is directly related to the everyday activities of people. 

Animated discussions concerning common problems met with in class work are 
the order of the day in business education classes. Surely this is an indication that 
there is much involved in these subjects other than merely the development of a 
relatively narrow skill. Constructive and purposeful thinking is taking place and 
the double action of mind and mechanism is operating in harmonizing effect. The 
problem of adjustment in terms of mind, as well as matter, continually and per- 
sistently presents itself. One becomes an excellent typist or fast shorthand writer 
only if the intelligent action of the mind is present to give desired direction to 


‘action. 


Therefore, in our teaching of business subjects let us promote rather than dog- 
matically satisfy the pupil’s curiosity ; let us encourage investigation and take time 
to analyze its results with our pupils; and above all let us foster this love of busi- 
ness subjects and business life, for men who love their work and find romance in a 
good job well done will lead democracy along the way to a richer and more noble 
future development. 
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PEACE TIME PLANNING ESSENTIAL NOW 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL NOW FOR MONROE TRAINING 


Business training, for thousands of returned vet- 
erans and for present school enrollments, will in- 
clude Office Machine skill, and specifically Monroe 
operation. 

Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Placing your order for equipment in 
line for future delivery. 

Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department —be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. - 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator —50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only . . . now available for future 
delivery without priority. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. ‘orc 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


WHAT HOPE FOR NATIONAL UNITY? 


In this issue on pages 30 to 32 is presented the complete revision of the Constitu- 
tion for the National Council for Business Education as proposed by a committee appoint- 
ed by Doctor Puckett, the president of the Council, and a very complete analysis of that 
proposal by four leaders in business education: Elvin S. Eyster, Paul S. Lomax, Louis A. 
Rice, and Raymond C. Goodfellow. The first three are present members of the Council. 
Mr. Goodfellow is an immediate past member and at present president of the ECTA. The 
committee which set up the proposed constitution consisted of Cecil Puckett, Frances 
Daub North, Bernard A. Shilt, J], Frank Dame, and Herbert A. Tonne. 

As a frame of reference for this discussion the following quotation is made from the 
editorial titled “Let’s Get Going” in the September, 1941 issue of the Journal: 

“For several years the Journal has been strongly advocating the better integration of 
the commercial teachers’ associations. In October, 1938 an editorial on ‘Bigger and Better 
Associations for Commercial Teachers’ presented the issue. In December, 1939 Doctor 
Selby wrote a challenging article on the problem, and Professor Nichols gave it further 
emphasis in January, 1940. ; 

“The discussion of the program for better organization of commercial teachers was 
taken over by Ann Brewington under a campaign entitled ‘A Call to Action.’ Strong 
articles were written by Blackstone, McKee Fisk, and others challenging us to do some- 
thing. Petitions were circulated to show that teachers were interested in better organiza- 
tion. 

Here is a quotation from the September, 1941 editorial : 

“We understand that recently an entire section of a commercial teachers’ program was 
devoted to this topic. Unfortunately, instead of going forward and making some concrete 
proposals, or actually issuing invitations for direct action, the same old discussion was 
carried on and the possibility of getting integration started again left to the future. 

“As we have indicated many times, the problem is not primarily one of reducing organi- 
zations, but rather that of getting the multitude of organizations to coordinate their work. 
These are times which call for achievement rather than endless discussion. . . . 

“Is it not time for commercial teachers to throw off their lethargy and get the unity of 
organization so badly needed? This is a direct challenge to the presidents and executive 
committees for the national organizations of commercial teachers. Let us stop talking 
and cooperate.” 

How familiar and to the point that still sounds. Four years of war and the same old 
discussion and inability to get together continues! The earnest attempts made during the 
last school year are known to those interested.Summary statements appeared in the Journat. 

The proposers of the constitution revision were sincere, honest, and disinterested. They 
did not agree on all phases of the constitution, but they did compromise. The commen- 
tators on the proposed constitution are so well known that there can be no question about 
pre honesty or about the sincerity of their questions. Such discussion is all to the 
good. 

Is it not time, however, to finally stop talking and really get around to a decision? To 
be sure “Rome was not built in a day” but we certainly make no progress by ‘Fiddling 
while Rome burns.” As some comic character or other frequently remarks “Ah’s gettin 
close to gettin disgusted.” If as a result of these discussions we can’t get some basis 
for real national unity in business education—let’s call it quits. Let us then admit we 
are too petty to compromise; too individualistic to work together ; too bound to little vested 
interests to give a bit as well as take; too traditional to change with the times. Let the 
social studies people take over the social business program, and the vocational educators 
take over the job training program. They’ve got a good share of it as it is now anyway. 
Maybe they can do a better job than we can. Let us continue to teach the same old sub- 
jects in the same old way and continue to ignore changing job needs and changing social 
conditions. Business education will gradually die off and its function will be taken over 
by more vigorous groups. If we can’t get together that is very likely to happen. That, 
however, is for the future business teachers to worry about— in the meantime we still 
have our jobs and get our meager pay—safety is so much more important than progress! 
Yet, do we really have safety without adjustment to new conditions? 

Such sarcasm may seem inappropriate at the end of the year in which the war has been 
won. Our little problem of getting unity in business education should chasten our criticism 
of those who cope with international problems among nations. For the last fifteen years 
we have been struggling with organization for national unity in business education. Let’s 
get organization over with so that we can work toward the objectives for which organiza- 
tion is provided. 
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THE PICTURE CHANGES 
in office machine training 


The picture is changing rapidly. Help of almost 
any kind at almost any price—the employer's 
need in war—gives way to the ever-growing 
peacetime need for better trained employees 
in every branch of business. 

This changing picture presents schools every- 
where with their greatest opportunity. Students 
have more time for better training; employers 
want them to have that better training — want 
them to be more highly skilled specialists in 
the peacetime arts of business. 


Burroughs business machines are installed as 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


standard equipment in hundreds of thousands 
of business organizations large and small. 
From the intimate daily business contacts thus 
made possible, the Burroughs Educational 
Division has developed training aids, pro- 
grams, texts and materials for training busi- 
ness machine operators in current and develop- 
ing techniques and practices. These aids are 
available for all schools. Just call your nearest 
Burroughs office, or write to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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Practices in Junior Business Training 


HE ¢ ‘neral business course, com- 

moni) offered in the ninth grade 
for its personal use, exploratory, 
guidanc:, and business-economic un- 
derstanding values, is designated by a 
variety of names; among them are 
junior business training, general 
business. everyday business, ele- 
mentary business, and introduction to 
business. Whatever the title, the 
best-accepted practice is to organize 
the instructional materials into a 
series Of elementary unit studies in 
the field of business. 

The varied character of the units 
permits and makes advisable the utili- 
zation of a wide variety of classroom 
practices and procedures. These may 
include class discussion, oral reports, 
workbook assignments, written exer- 
cises, display arrangements, graphic 


Supplementary Reference Report 


illustrations, dramatized presenta- 
tions, visiting speakers, individual 
studies, and practice drill work, The 
course also lends itself to an ex- 
tensive use of supplementary teach- 
ing materials. While a basic text- 
book is essential, a junior business 
traming course will be greatly en- 
riched by drawing upon pupil experi- 
ences and upon the resource ma- 
terials available in the community. 

_Well-outlined lessons, clear-cut as- 
signments, well-organized classroom 
Procedures, variation in activities, 
and other essentials of good teaching 
needed in junior business training 
are those common to any subject. 
Since junior business training is not 
Primarily a textbook subject, success 
in the course perhaps depends even 
more upon the ability and viewpoint 
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by Ernest A. Zelliot 


Director of Business Education 
Des Moines Public Schools 


of the teacher. In the hands of an 
understanding teacher who appreci- 
ates his opportunity, there is no cause 
for dull moments in a junior business 
class. 

Because of personality differences, 
no two teachers can use with equal 
success exactly the same techniques. 
Likewise, the individual teacher may 
not succeed equally well with the 
same techniques for different groups. 
Therefore, there is no standard pat- 
tern of teaching procedures that can 
be adopted without variations or 
adaptations. With these factors in 


mind, some of the practices and pro- 


cedures observed in classroom visita- 


tions are outlined herewith. Versa- 
tile teachers may suggest many 
others. 


Class Organization 


Some form of student class organi- 


zation, with officers and committees 


that function, is highly desirable. 
Once established, this arrangement 
may relieve the teacher of certain de- 
tai's and give him more time for 
other phases of teaching; more im- 
portant, however, is the opportunity 
that it affords for student training in 
cooperative management of class- 
room activities. While the plan is 
desirable in most subjects, the con- 
tent and activities of junior business 
training lend themselves particularly 
well to some form of student partici- 
pation in classroom control, 


Source Materials 


The alert teacher, with the aid of 
his students, may collect a good as- 
sortment of supplementary source 
materials for use in junior business 
classes. Directories, descriptive book- 
lets, maps, bulletins, time-tables, 
charts, forms, and other items are to 
be had in considerable variety, fre- 
quently for the asking. Selections 
may be used frequently to supple- 
ment the textbook illustrations on 
specific unit studies; for example, a 
sample insurance policy makes the 
textbook description more meaning- 


ful. 
Tie-in With Student Experiences 


In a number of the unit studies, 
the assignment may be related di- 
rectly to the experiences of the stu- 


Community Resource Materials 


dents. For example, in beginning the 
elementary study unit on life insur- 
ance, a survey may be taken of the 
number of students who hold indus- 
trial or other forms of life insurance 
policies: the proportion is frequently 
as high as fifty per cent of the class. 
As the bank'ng, telephone, travel, sell- 
ing, savings, and other study units are 
undertaken, similar inquiries may be 
made regarding student experiences 
that will help in determining the be- 
ginning point, and also in discovering 
contributions that individual students 
can make to the class work. 

Student experiences will vary with 
intividuals and with communities. 
Some students come from homes that 
utilize relatively few of the economic 
services, including the telephone. 
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Others come from home environ- 
ments that have contributed much in 
the way of business and economic 
training. It is not uncommon to find 
students in the class who have man- 
aged a magazine or newspaper route, 
or who have worked in stores. In the 
rural areas, the experiences may in- 
clude livestock or crop projects, 4-H 
club work, or other activities related 
to business. To some degree in any 
group, the resourceful teacher will 
discover ways of correlating class 
work with student experiences. That 
the approach must be varied for dif- 
ferent individuals and for different 
groups is quite obvious, 


Tie-up With Community Activities 


At every possible point, study units 
should be related to business activities 
of the community or area. In the 
telephone unit, for example, the 
teacher may prepare problems and 
exercises based upon the local tele- 
phone directory, or that of a near-by 
city, for use in lieu of those found 
in the text. In the travel unit, writ- 
ten and oral exercises using the time 
tables of the railroad or bus line serv- 
ing the local community are much 
more meaningful than the more ab- 
stract problems found in the text. In 
the same manner, forms, rate sheets, 
and descriptive materials from the 
local bank, retail store, insurance of- 
fice, post office, express office, tele- 
phone or telegraph office will lend 
local color and interest to other study 
units. In most communities the 
teacher who is tactful in her ap- 
proach will have little difficulty in se- 
curing valuable supplementary ma- 
terials of this type. For teaching 
purposes, the reserve copies of di- 
rectories, time tables, and forms that 
are discarded when new editions are 
brought out are often made available 
to schools. 


Some study units, such as those on 
record-keeping or on buying and sell- 
ing procedures, may be related to the 
immediate activities of students in 
the school or in the community. In 
class discussions of the more general 
topics, reference should be made to 
local or regional illustrations when- 
ever practical. 


Guest Speakers 


Carefully chosen, and with the ap- 
proval of the school administration, 
outside speakers may be invited oc- 
casionally to discuss specific topics 
before a class. Such a feature pro- 
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vides a practical note that will stimu- 
late student interest, but equally im- 
portant, it also will aid in gaining the 
interest of business men in the work 
of the school. Executives from 
banks, stores, insurance offices, the 
telephone company, and other busi- 
ness concerns are usually glad to re- 
spond to invitations for classroom ap- 
pearances. In the smaller schools, 
the junior business class may coop- 
erate in arranging for a_ general 
school assembly program along lines 
of its special interest. The difficulty 
is to get a speaker with the practical 
viewpoint who also understands the 
teaching viewpoint. When an out- 
side speaker from a business is in- 
vited, it is usually a good plan to pro- 
vide tactfully a list of topics or points 
that the class would like to have cov- 
ered; most speakers who are invited 
will welcome such suggestions. 

The use that can be made of visit- 
ing speakers necessarily depends 
upon the talent that is available and 
the attitude of the school. Obvi- 
ously, the junior business teacher 
should make it his responsibility to 
become acquainted with local busi- 
ness people in every way possible. 
Often the best contributions to class- 
room work are made by individuals 
behind the scenes who do not pose as 
public speakers. 


Meeting Individual Differences 


That every student should be en- 
couraged to work at his maximum 
capacity and in line with his interest 
is a theory accepted as a principle, 
but not always put into practice. 
Most of the unit studies in junior 
business afford the choice of a vari- 
ety of materials and activities. This 
flexibility makes possible almost any 
adjustments in the assignments that 
are advisable to fit individual needs. 
The student who finds it easy to meet 
the minimum requirements may un- 
dertake extra readings, outside in- 
vestigations, special reports, and 
other purposeful work to the maxi- 
mum of his capacity. At the same 
time, the varied kinds of exercises 
also make it possible for the slower 
student to experience that feeling of 
success in the accomplishment of a 
lesson task which is so essential as 
an incentive for further improve- 
ment in his work. 


Use of Reference Materials 


Someone has said that “education 
doesn’t consist so much of knowing 


facts as knowing where to fit the jp. 
formation that is needed when jt j 
needed.” In line with this © 
the junior business teacher can qj 
much to help students learn how y 
use reference materials, suc!) ag 
ports, yearbooks, statistical record 
and encyclopedias, as sources fy 
business information. One plan x 
to employ the reference materials , 
a basis for simple exercises in th 
preparation of reports, charts, o 
graphs. 


Length of Assignments 


Many teachers fail to stimulate ip. 
terest or hold attention because the 
assignments made are too long or tw 
involved. It is much better to begin 
with short, definite assignmenis, ever 
if two or three are necessary in the 
same period. Fifteen minutes ¢j 
reading on descriptive materials fol 
lowed by a discussion period or ; 
written exercise is much better thar 
a full period of study followed by: 
full period of class activity the nex 
day. Usually two fifteen-minute dis 
cussion periods at different times ar 
more effective than one longer period. 
As the class work progresses, the as 
signments may be increased in length. 
but as a rule one or more changes of 
class activities in the same period i 
the preferable procedure. 


Application of Fundamental Skilk 

The character of the junior bus: 
ness course is such that it readily 
provides a working laboratory for 
the practical application of the s 
called fundamental  skills—reading 
writing and arithmetic. The teache 
needs to recognize that improvemeti 
in reading must be a continuous prot 
ess and that different types of stud) 
require different styles of reading 
Through the use of oral reading 
reading for analytical purposes, clas 
recitation, and word studies pertinet 
to the topic in hand, much may k 
done to improve the ability of st 
dents in reading business material 
and in oral expression. Nearly evel 
exercise may be arranged to inclué! 
applied penmanship or applied arith 
metic. Occasional drill on 
forms or arithmetic calculations m4 
have a place. However, the best 1 
sults will be accomplished by reviel’ 
ing the handwriting or computatit! 
requirements when and as they at 
needed for application in the differ 
ent unit studies. 
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Underlying Principles in Teaching Secretarial 


N ORDER that any activity may 

have direction, there must be cer- 
tain underlying principles by which 
direction of that activity is accom- 
plishe!. To say that back of an activ- 
ity there is a set of principles, simply 
means two things: (1) certain out- 
comes, results, or achievements have 
been set aside as those to be expected 
as natural end goals of that particular 
activity, and (2) that certain well- 
defined methods of obtaining those 
end goals have been set up. The 
achievement expected may take the 
form of a single goal or may be mul- 
tiple in nature. Certain phases of 
that activity may lead toward one 
goal, while other phases of that same 
activity may lead to a different goal 
as an end result, while still another 
phase may have a combination of 
those goals as being pertinent to its 
expected outcome. For example, the 
secretarial training program is com- 
posed of typewriting, shorthand, 
transcription spelling, transcription 
English, and formal transcription. 
The end goal for the study of the 
shorthand phase may be purely vo- 
cational in nature, while the study of 
the beginning typewriting phase may 
have set up a personal use goal, and 
at the same time the advanced type- 
writing phase may combine these 
two goals and be taught for both its 
personal use and its vocational values. 


Objectives of Business Training 


There seems to be rather wide- 
spread agreement among business 
teachers that training for business 
has at least five objectives. The first, 
and perhaps the most important, 1s 
that of training for the job. 

The second objective, especially on 
the high-school level, is training for 
job insurance. Perhaps this second 
objective needs some explanation. 
As the high-school student begins his 
work in that institution, he and his 
parents are quite certain that it is 
the beginning of an educational 
career that will culminate in gradu- 
ation from college. Consequently, 
the majority of subjects that he 
studies in high school are college 
preparatory in nature. Unless wise 
counsel is given him, he may find at 
high school graduation that he has 
only a good beginning on the road to 
4 useful education. His preparation 
lor entrance in college may be satis- 
factory, but he has no education with 
which he can enter the business 
world. All studies made on the sub- 
Ject show that only a small percent- 
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age of those who enter high school 
ever enter college. If those students 
who have prepared themselves only 
for entrance into college find it 1m- 
possible to attend college, there neces- 
sarily is a longer period of adjust- 
ment before they can become useful 
citizens. Training for business, along 
with college preparatory training, is 
not the only solution for this impor- 
tant problem, but it at least is a large 
step in that solution, 


“Fit the training to the student”’ 


A third objective of training for 
business is that which deals with the 
development of intelligent use of con- 
sumer goods and materials. This ob- 
jective has many phases: intelligent 
buying, how to save money, invest- 
ment information, the use of banking 
facilities, life insurance information, 
the use of public utilities, and other 
activities of like nature. 

The fourth objective of business 
training is that which has to do with 
training for economic citizenship. 
Training for economic citizenship 
simply means the development with- 
in each individual an awareness of 
his social and_ political privileges, 
rights, and obligations in his com- 
munity, in his state, in his nation, 
and in the world order. History 
shows the disastrous results of eco- 
nomic citizenship training being left 
to chance. Institutions that train for 


business most assuredly miss a great 
opportunity if this objective is over- 
looked. 

A fifth and less important objec- 
tive of such training, and again 
especially on the high-school level, is 
that of giving training that is foun- 
dational in nature; that is, training 
that is offered with the idea that upon 
its completion the trainee will go to 
other institutions for more advanced 
work in the same field. 

Since training in the secretarial 
subjects is a major part of the train- 
ing-for-business program, each of its 
phases must be justified in the light 
of one of the above objectives. 


Admission to Training 


Another underlying principle is 
that which deals with the subject of 
who should be admitted to the sec- 
retarial classes. There are two ex- 
tremes of thought on this matter. 
Many teachers believe that any stu- 
dent who is enrolled in school should 
be admitted to any secretarial class 
even though he may be there for a 
period of try-out only. Other teach- 
ers believe that a thorough survey ot 
the secretarial employment possibili- 
ties should be made for the com- 
munity and that only after a rigid 
placement examination should enough 
students be admitted to the secre- 
tarial classes to take care of this pos+ 
sible demand for that type of em= 
ployee. A decision on the part of 
the administrators and teachers of a 
business department must be made 
concerning this problem. 

Perhaps a somewhat middle-of- 
the-road policy should be adopted. It 
would seem that any student in a 
publicly supported educational insti- 
tution is entitled to training in any 
activity that is offered in that institu- 
tion. Fundamentally this is true, but 
still the student’s welfare should be 
kept in mind at all times. If too 
many individuals are trained for a 
certain kind of job, some will fail te 
secure employment. They will have 
either to train for some other position 
or to move to some community in 
which there is a demand for that 
kind of worker. Again, it would 
seem advisable that business teachers 
be aware of the employment possibili- 
ties in their communities and also 
in the communities surrounding their 
own. Some sort of balance between 
the number of trainees and employ- 
ment possibilities should be main- 
tained. 
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The Dumping Ground Problem 


For many years the cry of the 
business teacher has been, “My de- 
partment is used as a dumping 
ground. Those students who cannot 
succeed in other departments are 
given to me ‘because my administra- 
tor believes that students with low 
intelligence can succeed in my de- 
partment even though they fail in 
others.” Perhaps in the early stages 
of business training such a lament 
may have been well founded. No 
longer is it so true. But suppose it 
is true—the business teacher should 
accept it as a challenge. Does not the 
student with inferior intelligence de- 
serve training whereby he may earn 
a livelihood? Where but in the busi- 
ness department can he best obtain 
that training’ Is not the training in 
that department so broad in scope 
and so diversified in nature that even 
those of low intelligence can profit 
by the study of some phase of its in- 
struction? Is the business depart- 
ment so “hide-bound” by tradition 
or so narrow in its activity that it is 
necessary to say to a certain group 
of students within that school that it 
has nothing to offer them? A sound- 
er and a more enduring philosophy 
is that which permits the business 
department to say, “Yes, we have 
many kinds of training. Surely we 
can find a field in which it would be 
profitable for you to spend some of 
your time with us.” 

Those administrators and teachers 
who possess this philosophy do not 
believe that all these students should 
be trained as secretarial employees 
necessarily, but they do believe that 
other business training should be 
provided for them. Some of the ac- 
tivities that may be substituted are: 
simple filing techniques, duplication 
machine operation, the duties of a 
merchandise checker, the duties of a 
stock clerk, and other routinized ac- 
tivities. 

The screening of students for sec- 
retarial and non-secretarial work can 
be accomplished in two ways: (1) 
Through a rigid program of place- 
ment testing, certain prospective stu- 
dents may be designated as being 
possessed of the qualities that predict 
success in that field, others desig- 
nated as possessing qualities indi- 
cating at least a 50-50 chance of suc- 
cess in that activity, while still others 
should be advised not to attempt such 
training. In most cases this advice 
will be taken seriously, while in a 
few cases it will not be followed. (2) 
For those who fail to follow such 
counsel, a period of try-out must be 
provided. Those who prove, either 
by their placement tests or their try- 
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out period, to be incapable of com- 
pleting the secretarial course suc- 
cessfully, should receive training in 
some other phase of business activity. 
Definitely the philosophy of the busi- 
ness department should be: Each 
student is entitled to training in some 
business activity; the problem is not 
to fit the student to the training but 
to fit the training to the student. 
Determination of Standards 

Another underlying principle is 
that of determining to which stand- 
ards of achievement business  stu- 
dents should be held. If the business 
offices in the community in which a 
teacher works have rather definitely 
set up their standards by which em- 
ployment in normal times con- 
trolled, then certainly those standards 
should be used in the training pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, business, as a 
whole, has no clearly-defined employ- 
ment standards. It becomes neces- 
sary for the business teacher to make 
an employment standard survey of 
the offices in his community and to 
use the results of such a survey as a 
part of the scale by which standards 
of student achievement are set up for 
his department. Two other criteria 
must be considered in setting up this 
scale: What are the standards in the 
business training departments of like 
institutions in surrounding communi- 
ties, and what do the authorities in 
the field say about such standard 
scales? The philosophy on this point 
should be: Make the classroom work 
more difficult than actual office work 
so that when a student begins such 
employment he will say, “The work 
in an office is so much easier than my 
classroom work that I enjoy every 
minute of it; Iam so glad now that 
my instructor knew what he was do- 
ing.” 

Placement 

Still another underlying principle 
has to do with the establishment of a 
placement bureau within the secre- 
tarial department. If a major objec- 
tive of secretarial training is that of 
training for the job, does a teacher's 
obligation to the students end when 
those students complete the secre- 
tarial training offered by that depart- 
ment? Conscientious business teach- 
ers certainly agree that student grad- 
uation does not end teacher obliga- 
tion. Within the secretarial depart- 
ment surely there should be set up 
some sort of placement bureau. If 
the department is not large enough 
to support such a bureau indepen- 
dently, then it should become an ac- 
tive part of the placement bureau set 
up for the entire school. A com- 
munity employment survey is defi- 
nitely necessary if such a bureau is 


to operate successfully. No! only 
must the business teacher know oj 
the employment possibilities 1 his 
community, but also, he must enlist 
the aid and cooperation of the busi- 
ness men and women within hi: con- 
munity. Civic organizations arc more 
than glad to help in setting uj: such 
a program. Businessmen, in normal 
times, whole-heartedly cooperat« with 
a program of in-service training 
which invariably leads to pernanen 
student employment. 

If a teacher believes in the idea 
that student placement is an 0 liga- 
tion of his, he must ask himsel’ still 
another question. Does his obligation 
end when his students receive their 
initial employment? Again, the con- 
scientious teacher will agree that he 
has still another obligation: that of 
follow-up of his students as_ they 
move through promotion to promo- 
tion and from position to position. 

Many desirable outcomes are in- 
herent to the establishment of a pro- 
gram of student placement and fol- 
low-up in a business education de- 
partment. If graduates are followed 
through their first five years of em- 
ployment and asked to report. peri- 
odically to the department, deficien- 
cies of training may be discovered 
more readily, effective training may 
be strengthened, notice of the intro- 
duction of new machinery and equip- 
ment in the business offices may be 
given to the department, and_ se- 
quences of employment possibilities 
may be established. This last result 
is perhaps of greater importance than 
any of the others. Suppose a certain 
teacher works in a small community 
of say 10,000 population. During the 
first year of that teacher’s work in 
that community, he should become 
thoroughly familiar with all  secre- 
tarial employment possibilities there- 
in and also should become well ac- 
quainted with all business men and 
women of that community, 


Finding Opportunities 

Through such an attitude of alert- 
ness, he should be aware of all sec- 
retarial vacancies during that year 
and of prospective vacancies for the 
following year. This information 
should place him in a position to help 
that year’s graduates of his depart- 
ment to secure initial employment. 
Through information gathered by his 
follow-up of these students during 
their first year of employment, the 
placement follow-up director 
would be in a position to know of all 
changes made by them. Conse- 
quently, he is in a better position to 
place the graduates of the current 
year, 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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The Touch Method for Numbers and Characters 


Hl majority of adults in my 

evening class who have learned the 
touch system of typing the alphabet 
have not learned the touch system of 
typing the numbers and the charac- 
ters, even though some have had as 
much as two years of instruction. | 
think this is due to the fact that most 
typewriting textbooks do not present 
the numbers in-a manner which is 
logical and which can be easily mas- 
tered. 

As soon as my _ students have 
learned the touch system of typing 
the alphabet, I say: 

1. You have learned to anchor 
your little fingers, so you won't lose 
your home keys, and to let your other 
fingers be free and relaxed. 

2. You have learned to reach up 
one or down one to the left or to-the 
right, following the slope of the key- 
board, which slopes. diagonally from 
left to right, 

3. You have learned to curve your 
fingers like claws and to aim for the 
center of each key and_ scratch it 
sharply and quickly, as if it were red 
hot. 

4. You have learned to say each 
letter and each space to yourself and 
to strike each in perfect timing, just 
as if you were keeping time to music. 

5. Now put your hands in posi- 
tion on the home keys. For typing 
the numbers you will have to 
reach over a row of keys. Simply 
straighten your fingers out and your 
a finger will fall on the 2, the s finger 
on 3, the d finger on 4, f on 3 or 6, 
jon 7, k on 8, 1 on Y, and the semi- 
colon finger on zero. Always use 
without exception these fingers on 
these numbers. Straighten your 
fingers out and use the cushions of 
your fingers on the number keys. 

6. Get your fingers in position. 
Do not look at your keyboard, but 
you may look at your paper to see if 
you are striking the correct number. 
Try to anchor the f finger when you 
strike the 2 with the a finger. Let’s 
try typing a line of a2a space. 

7. Now let’s type a line of s3s 
Space ; try to anchor the f finger. 

Then I drill the students in typing 
a line each of d4d space and f5f 
space, telling them to anchor the a 
finger. 

8. Your longest reach, but not a 
hard reach, is f6f. Let’s type a line 
of fof space, anchoring the a finger. 
(The fof reach is easier than the 
joj reach. ) 

9. Now anchor the semicolon 
finger and type a line each of j7j 
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space, k&k space, and /9/ space. It is 
difficult to keep the little finger an- 
chored on /9/, but try to do it, 

10. Now anchor the 7 finger and 
type a line of ;0; space, then a line 
of ;-; space. In typing ;-; you reach 
out to the right instead of toward the 
center of the keyboard, as you have 
done in typing the numbers. 

11. Now, everyone ‘close eyes and 
let’s begin with the one, which is the 
small /, and type as I dictate, /// 
space, a2a s3s d4d fof fof j7j k&k 
191 ;0; Open your eves and see 


“Do not look at your keyboard, but you 


” 


may look at your paper. . 


if you typed correctly. Raise your 
hand if you typed without an error. 
Let’s try again, with eyes closed—no 
peeking. 

We repeat this drill for about ten 
minutes each day until [| feel that 
the class is ready to type sentences 
containing numbers. 

With adult evening school stu- 
dents, as soon as they have repeated 
this drill until they feel that they 
know the numbers, I have them type 
sentences such as the following, 
which contain numbers. 

1. Today is February 27, 1945. 

2. Her telephone number is 
1603-W. 

3. Either a period or a colon may 
separate hours and minutes, i. e€., 
8.35 a.m. or 8:35 a.m., but the colon 
is more commonly used. 

4. A whole number and a fraction 
may be written in either of the fol- 
lowing ways: 7-2/5 or 72/5. 

5. The army purchased 2094 
pounds of potatoes and 3567 pounds 
of apples. 

6. Girls’ Club members are to re- 
port to Room 56 during the third 
period today. 


7. What is the significance of 
each of the following dates: 1492, 
1605, 1776, 1861, 1914, 1732, and 
1856? 

8. I live at 1204-C Monterey St. 

9, His address is Route 4, Box 
503, Avila, California. 

10. My friend’s Army serial num- 
ber is 20830513. 

11. The number of my typewriter 
is 1A1645515-11. 

Next I have the students study the 
keyboard chart, noting what charac- 
ter is typed when one uses the shift 
key in typing each number. I tell 
them to make a mental association 
between each number and the char- 
acter on the same key as they do the 
number drill with the shift lock on— 
A’A S#S D$SD F&F. F—F IGI 

The students type each of the fol- 
lowing sentences containing both 
numbers and characters until they 
can type each twice without error. 

1. There are 20,405 books in the 
library—13,706 in the main reading 
room and 6,699 in the children’s 
room, 

2. Never type out the word num- 
ber when it is followed by a figure ; 
the correct form is No. 7 or #7. 

3. Please send me rug #20571-M. 

4. “Who said ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death’?” asked the teacher. 

5. If I can invest my $21,000 so 
it will draw 314% interest, my in- 
come will be $735 yearly or $61.25 
monthly. 

6. He quoted figures (He was 
always quoting figures) to prove his 
point. 

7. The ampersand is both pre- 
ceded and followed by a space when 
used in company names, thus: Farns- 
worth & Jackson Company. 

8. The title of a book or a maga 
zine may be written in either of the 
following ways: IVANHOE, /van- 
hoe. 

9. “In care of” may be written 
out or written with a small c followed 
by the diagonal and a small 0 (¢/o) ; 
the per cent sign (%) should never 
be used for “in care of.” 

10. The asterisk (*) is used at 
the beginning of a. footnote when the 
footnote is not numbered. 

11. The  superintendent’s 
cost $5000. 

I have found that in one two-hour 
period the average adult evening 
school student can learn the touch 
method of typing the numbers and 
the characters if the above procedyre 
is followed, 
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DUCATION has suffered because 

of a guidance program which has 
failed to take into account the fact 
that business education has a contri- 
bution to make to general education. 
Administrators and guidance coun- 
selors have all too often assumed that 
the bright pupil must prepare himself 
for college, and have urged such a 
course even in cases where such 
training was out of the question for 
economic reasons. As a result the 
less bright“people have been encour- 
aged to take business courses because, 
it was reasoned, they would have to 
go to work immediately after gradu- 
ation. The results of this attitude 
have been twofold. First, the high 
school pupil with above-average abil- 
ity, but with little or no opportunity 
to continue his formal training be- 
yond high school, has found himself 
upon graduation to have little to offer 
in the way of skills or general busi- 
ness training when he started to look 
for employment. Second, the high 
school pupil with below average abil- 
ity who was encouraged to take busi- 
ness courses because he was not of 
college caliber, has found himself 
discouraged by his inability to master 
some of the more technical skills 
which he tried to learn. Much has 
been written about this problem, and 
many guidance counselors and most 
teachers of business subjects have 
recognized it for a long time; but the 
situation still exists, indicating that 
not enough has been done about it. 


Guidance Away From and 
To Business 


No guidance program should’ be 
more or less than realistic. We must 
remember that we are training youth 
to take its place in our economic or- 
der and that guidance and training 
must not be static. Perhaps part of 
the difficulty, accounting for so many 
people in the business courses who 
lack the ability to learn the technical 
skills, is the romantic illusion rela- 
tive to the kinds of jobs they are 
likely to get after graduation. Pub- 
lic schools, for the most part, act 
upon the theory that the pupil should 
have freedom of choice, but there is 
little doubt that there is a crying need 
for greater prognostic service. This 
service must not only be used to in- 
terpret the abilities and_ relative 
chances for success of the pupil, but 
should be used to convince the parent 
of-the wisdom or folly of educational 
choices made by or for the child. 
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The first consideration in getting 
at the bottom of any faulty guidance 
program should be the establishment 
of sound curricula for business 
courses. Provision should be made 
for those with limited ability to take 
general clerical courses. The pupils 
who select more difficult courses in- 
volving stenography and accounting 
should take a core curriculum of aca- 
demic subjects which will give them 
broad basic training as well as some 
background for a possible college 
career. This arrangement will make 
it possible for people who are in 
doubt about their future opportun- 
ities to enter college, to complete a 
vocational course during their high 
school years. This is not to recom- 
mend that all will do so, but if the 
opportunity exists, more people with 
above-average ability will decide to 
follow business courses if they know 
that upon graduation they will still 
be in a position to enter college. 


Guidance Is a Staff Function 


If the business courses have a vari- 
ety of offerings and opportunities to 
learn skills in several phases of busi- 
ness work, the school staff is in a po- 
sition to render real service to pupils. 
Guidance must be viewed as a staff 
function at all times. If the faculty, 
or the principal, as is often the case, 
assumes that the guidance counselor 
will handle all guidance, the school 
program does not have an opportun- 
ity to succeed. With the assistance 
of the eighth grade teacher, the high 
school counselor can function in an 
advisory capacity in the selection of 
proper courses of study. This will 
be the first contact which the new 
pupil has with his high school. If 
our high school business courses are 
designed to make it possible for the 
above-average pupil to include some 
of the basic college entrance require- 
ments, we will have taken an im- 
portant step in the direction of re- 
moving the prejudice against busi- 
ness courses. 

Assuming that suitable curricula 
are available, guidance then must be- 
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come a matter of aiding the pupil to 
choose the curriculum and subjects 
in which he is most likely to succeed, 
His choice must be based upon his 
aptitudes, interests, and personality. 
We must use every available source 
of information in the attempt to aid 
pupils in making wise choices. Work 
habits, elementary school marks and 
ratings, intelligence quotients or 
mental age, attendance, reading ability 
scores, and vocabulary test scotty, 
should be before the counselor when 
discussing the choice of a high school 
course with the pupil. Elementary 
school classes should be presented 
with information relative to the re- 
quirements, standards, and opportun- 
ities, in the commercial field. The 
parents should also be consulted and 
advised as to the potentialities in the 
field. 


Opportunities in the Office 


William H. Hansen, formerly Na- 
tional Educational Chairman of the 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, writing in the “NOMA News’ 
for October, 1944, states, “It has been 
suggested that there is a trend away 
from commercial subjects and _ that 
this has been brought about by the 
fact that excessive wages are being 
earned at manual arts. In this con- 
nection I should like to reveal the 
fact that the future beckons brightly 
to those versed in various phases of 
clerical work. Twenty-five years 
ago, the ratio between factory and 
office was one clerk for each thirty 
factory employees. Today the aver- 
age is one clerk for each ten factory 
employees, with some industries actu- 
ally employing one clerk to each five 
persons engaged in production. Pres- 
ent indications are that, because of 
governmental requirements, local and 
federal tax laws, wages and hour reg- 
ulations, installment buying and a 
long list of restrictions, the post-war 
period will probably witness an actual 
need of one clerk for each five per- 
sons involved in other industrial oc- 
cupations. There is bound to be 4 
wide field for individuals trained in 
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office efficiency. Consequently, stu- 
dents showing an aptitude for office 
work siould be urged to follow 
through in this particular field of en- 
deavor. Such individuals will have 
greater potentials than those trained 
along other lines, because the demand 
for specialized production work will 
certainly diminish.” In the light of 
these facts, it does not seem that guid- 
ance ccunselors should do less than 
inform pupils who are entering high 
school of the opportunities which are 
likely to exist in the commercial field. 


Guidance Must Be Continuous 


Whatever the organizational plan, 
each high school should make use of 
the facilities available to do a job of 
guidance which is continuous. In 
business education the first-year in- 
troductory business course, should be 
exploratory. Arithmetic should be 
so considered also. If satisfactory 
progress is made during the ninth 
grade, the pupil should be encouraged 
to continue his explorations during 
the tenth grade. Not until the elev- 
enth grade does he take very much in 
the way of skill subjects. At each 
grade level he should be checked and 
advised upon the possibility of suc- 
cess in the following years. At no 
time should he be considered to be 
“set.” Career days, general pro- 
grams of a vocational nature, ade- 
quate vocational material in the li- 
brary, constant supervision by his im- 
mediate adviser, and frequent oppor- 
tunities to meet with his counselor, 
are necessary to keep alive his interest 
in the vocation of his choice, or to in- 
dicate to him that a change is wise 
and entirely necessary. In all of this 
program the teacher is probably the 
most important person. Frequent 
reports of progress should be made 
to advisers and counselors, and fre- 
quent conferences held with the 
pupil. 

Whatever system is used in advis- 
ing pupils as to whether they should 
or should not continue with a par- 
ticular course, it seems clear that if 
he does not measure up to the ac- 
cepted standards required in the busi- 
ness courses he is taking, he should 
not be encouraged to continue. It is 
a reflection upon the school to gradu- 
ate people from business courses, and 
place them upon jobs for which their 
training and aptitude does not fit 
them. High schools are not expected 
to meet the demands of business for 
experienced workers, but it is ex- 
pected that their product will be able 
to satisfactorily fill the initial jobs 
and have the ability to progress into 
positions of greater responsibility. 
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The Milwaukee Plan 


In the Milwaukee public high 
schools there is considerable flexi- 
bility as to the organizational plan for 
guidance. In some schools different 
class counselors are appointed for 
each of the four classes. The same 
person will continue to act as fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, or senior 
counselor, for an indefinite period. 
In other schools the class counselor 
keeps the same group throughout four 
years in school. In general a certain 
amount of uniformity exists and is 
encouraged through a council of guid- 
ance counselors which meets once 
each month at the central administra- 
tion office. Any plans which affect 
the entire city usually are worked out 
through this council and are placed in 
operation by the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of guidance. One 
such major development which was 
placed into operation through this 
council, in cooperation with the Mil- 
waukee School for Vocational and 
Adult Education, was the Central 
Placement Department. (Another 
was a standard record form, or fold- 
er, to be used by all high schools to 
make for easy transfer of these rec- 
ords from one school to another. 
Several institute days for teachers 
are arranged every year by the Coun- 
cil in cooperation with other educa- 
tional agencies in the city. Some work 
has been done toward developing a 
central film library. These are a few 
of the activities of this council.) 

The Milwaukee high schools give 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Tests to 
all sophomores and all seniors each 
year. These tests, sponsored by the 
University of Wisconsin, are given 
throughout the state and results are 
returned to individual schools in 
terms of percentile ranks. While these 
ranks are intended for use in predict- 
ing success in college, employers in 
the city have come to regard the per- 
centile rank as part of their basis for 
selection. 


Direct Placement by the School 


Having done everything possible to 
train graduates who can fit the re- 
quirements of the modern business 
office, it is still the responsibility of 
the high school to render placement 
service. In Milwaukee, the high 
schools do considerable direct place- 
ment work through the guidance 
counselor in charge of this work in 
each high school. The principal dis- 
advantage of this type of placement 
is the fact that no provision is made 
for these counselors to do field work 
or follow-up studies. However, 
these services are provided by our 
Central Placement Department, if 


each school wishes to take advantage 
of them. Some schools take greater 
advantage of the service than others, 
probably due to the variations in type 
of student in each part of the city. 

As the Milwaukee Vocational 
School is a school for vocational and 
adult education, it was felt by the 
guidance counselors that having a 
central placement service maintained 
in connection with this institution 
would give the individual pupil an op- 
portunity to learn of the facilities of 
this school for giving specialized 
training in business subjects beyond 
the high school. This was particu- 
larly valuable during the years when 
jobs were less numerous. Whether 
a pupil takes advantage of this serv- 
ice is purely voluntary, although he 
is encouraged to do so by his high 
school counselor, for reasons which 
will be obvious in our discussion of 
the service. The plan is one which 
could well be used in cities having 
several high schools and a central vo- 
cational school. 


Centralized Placement 


The Placement Department of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School acts as 
a central placement service for all 
high school graduates of the city 
school system as well as a service for 
the students of the Vocational School. 
The office is open throughout the 
year from 8:30 until 4:00 o’clock and 
until 12:00 noon on Saturday. The 
service is, of course, in addition to 
the placement services extended to 
the students by the guidance depart- 
ments of their own high schools. 
Each high school student, who wishes 
to enroll in the Central Placement 
Office, fills out a complete application 
card at his high school before gradu- 
ation. This card is accompanied by 
a rating card filled out by his high 
school teachers. This second card 
rates the student on personal qualities 
and skill attainments and records 
grades received in high school, aver- 
age grade and rank in his class, and 
intelligence scores. 

Introduction of the high school 
graduates to the Vocational School is 
made through a group meeting. At 
this meeting they are given informa- 
tion on current employment oppor- 
tunities in the various fields of work, 
suggestions for techniques in job 
seeking, and are acquainted generally 
with the routines and functions of the 
Central Placement Office and the 
adult education opportunities of the 
Vocational School. 

As soon as the pupil’s application 
blank, properly filled out by both stu- 
dent and teachers, is received by the 
Central Office, the student is sched- 
uled for a personal interview with the 
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counselor in charge of the particular 
division in which he hopes to secure 
employment. The divisions are as 
follows: Boys’ 
tions; Girls’ Industrial and Home 
Service Occupations; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Distributive and Commercial 
Occupations ; Occupations for. those 
having special problems—race, color, 
personality adjustment problems, etc. 
Frequently, for example, special 
work with employers and unions is 
necessary in order to open up occu- 
pations hitherto closed to persons in 
that group. 
Appointment for Interview 

The appointment for interview 
with the student is made by sending 
the following postal card to his home : 


We have on file your application for employ- 
ment and would like to have you report for a 
personal interview. Please report to Room 211 
at the Vocational School at o'clock on 

1945. Bring this card with you. If 
for some reason you cannot report at this time 
please notify us in writing. Do not telephone. 

Very truly yours, 
William F. Rasche, Director 
Note: Have one of your parents sign this card 
indicating permission for your leaving school, 
and then make the necessary arrangements with 
your principal. 
Parent's signature 


‘When the student comes in for his’ 


appointment, the interviewer checks 
the application card carefully with 
him to make certain that all necessary 
information is recorded. He dis- 
cusses with the student his choice of 
job in relation to his training, skill, 
special abilities, disabilities, hobbies, 
teachers’ recommendations, and job 
possibilities in that field in the cur- 
rent vear. Effort is made to draw 
out the student to learn something of 
his attitudes and ideals about work, 
his understanding of the job he de- 
sires, and what that type of work de- 
mands and promises. If possible he 
is given a referral card for a job 
that fits his desires and qualifications. 
This card is given to the employer 
by the student when he ‘makes the 
application and is returned by mail to 
the Central Placement Office, checked 
by the employer either “Hired” or 
“Not Hired.” 

The student’s application card is 
coded and filed according to code in 
the Active File after this first inter- 
view. Notations on referral or sug- 
gestions for placement are written on 
the card in the space provided for 
that purpose. A master card con- 
taining the student’s name, address, 
telephone number, and code number 
is filed in an alphabetical master file. 
When the student is placed on a job, 
notation is made accordingly on the 
master card; and his application is 
placed in the Inactive File which is 
also alphabetical. These applications 
are kept in the Inactive File for five 
years after the last interview before 
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Industrial Occupa-: 


they are sent to the stockroom files 
where they remain. At any time that 
the student is again seeking employ- 
ment his card is returned to the Ac- 
tive File and notation to that effect 
is made on the master card. 


Follow-up of Guidance 

Aiter the student is placed, follow- 
up letters are sent out to him at the 
end of the first six weeks he is on the 
job, again at the end of six months, 
one year, and two years. <A record 
is kept of the information received 
from these follow-ups, both on the 
employer’s order card, from which 
the student was originally placed, and 
on the student’s application card. 
This information helps in placing fu- 
ture applicants on the right jobs and 
also helps the placement counselor to 
give assistance to the student in mak- 
ing necessary adjustments on the job. 
The placement counselor gets in touch 
with the student if there is any indi- 
cation on the follow-up return that 
his helm is needed. After the infor- 
mation has been recorded, the follow- 
up letters are sent back to the high 
school from which the student was 
graduated. This is the follow-up form 
we use: 

Milwaukee Vocationa! School 
Placement Department 


Follow-up in Placement 
To 


—————— ago you were employed by —————— 
We are interested in knowing if you are still em- 
ployed and how you are getting along. 

An envelope is enclosed for your reply. 

If you prefer to report personally, the place- 
ment department is open from 8:30 to 4:00 on 
week days. : 
Remarks: 


A student is encouraged to come 
back at any time for help in locating 
new opportunities if he loses his job 
or if he has secured a“‘ditional train- 
ing through night school or other 
classes after he is on the job and now 
wishes to advance himself. He is 
also encouraged to come in and talk 
over his problems of adjustment on 
the job. Courses in the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School, either day school 
or night school, are made known to 
him, and he is encouraged to continue 
his training in line with the fufure 
hopes and plans. He is also encour- 
aged to make future plans for educa- 
tional growth in relation to his job. 


Promoting the Placement Service 


All. opportunities for making 
known to employers the services of 
the Central Placement Office are 
utilized, such as talks to organiza- 
tions, letters, telephone and personal 
calls to employers. Visits are made 
by the counselors of the Central 
Placement Office to as many business 


and industrial concerns in Miiwauke 
and suburbs as possible in (rder 
secure a maximum of job or-lers 
all types. These visits to the en. 
ployer also serve to follow up q 
placements from the point of 
the employer, and to clarify :equir. 
ments: for successful placenients jy 
each office. Suggestions for ‘raining 
techniques and changes in cléssrogy 
routines are made as a result gj 
these visits. The employer is ¢. 
couraged to give suggestions fo 
school training that would be helpjy! 
to his office. 

Employers are glad to know of the 
Central Placement Office and the ¢. 
tailed information which can be o}- 
tained on the high school gra:luates: 
teachers’ ratings and records of high 
school attainments are, therefore 
very important. Graduates file ap. 
plications with the Central Office ever 
though they have secured a_ position 
through another source at the time of 
graduation for they realize they may 
need assistance at some future time, 

Records are kept of all orders te. 
ceived and placements made, and each 
half-year a summary report is sent t¢ 
the high school showing how many 
students registered from each. high 
school and how many placements and 
in what fields these placements were 
made. A comparison of these re 
ports will show the trends in require 
ments and job possibilities for high 
school graduates at any period. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from page 14) 

Suppose the city which ths 
teacher is employed is located with 
a radius of approximately 100 mile 
from a much larger city. It 1s ree 
sonable to believe that some of his 
graduates will eventually find en 
ployment in that larger community. 
His follow-up should again function 
and through it he should know oi 
that employment also. Not many 
years are required to set up a follow: 
up program that works three ways 
\Within a teacher’s own communit) 
certain positions become known # 
initial employment positions. — Frot 
these positions workers advance 1 
more important and better paid jobs 
within the offices of that community. 
Other employees will accept positions 
in surrounding communities. The 
alert business teacher will have hi 
graduates placed in all three types ¢ 
positions and will thus have estab 
lished a chain of employment poss 
bilities by which he is able to givé 
effective help to his students afte 
their graduation from his department. 
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N the November issue of the 
| JourNAL the first part of this 
course of study in vocational mer- 
chandising was presented. It gave 
teaching materials on: qualifications 
of salespersons; store organization; 
store systems; store policies; adver- 
tising; store English; and store arith- 
metic. In this issue the remainder of 
the teuching program is given with 
suggestions for teaching and organ- 
ising (/ie course. 


UNIT X 
Merchandise Information 
Objective: To appreciate the eco- 
nomic value and quality of merchan- 
dise. 
A. Textiles 


1. Variety of materials 
2. Differences in materials 
3. Analysis of an article of merchandise 
a. What are its uses? ? 
(1) List of uses 
(2) Why is it used? 
(3) How is it used? 
(4) When is it used? 
(5) Where is it used? 
In what sizes, styles, qualities and 
prices does it come? 
(1) Size range 
(2) Name of styles 
(3) Qualities 
(4) Price range 
c. Who makes it? 
(1) Brand names 
(2) Names of designers 
(3) Names and locations of 
manufacturers 


d. What is it made of? 

Materials used 

Sources of materials 

Reasons for use of materials 

How the materials used 

affect the price, durability 

and usefulness of the article. 
is it made? 

Manufacturing processes, in- 

cluding finishing processes 

Workmanship 

Standards maintained 

How the manufacture affects 

the price, durability, useful- 

ness and appearance of the 
article. 

{. What are its selling points—from 
the standpoint of what it will do 
for the customer and why it is 
worth the price? 

Utility 

Appearance 

Durability 

Economy—of time, money, 

energy 

Convenience 

Safety 

Sanitary and hygienic quali- 

ties 

Comfort 

Beauty 

Fashionability 

Washability 

Suitability 

Newness 

Exclusiveness 

Other points 


(1) 
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g. What service may be expected 
from it? 

(1) Limitations or disadvantages 
—whether it will wash or 
clean well, fade, fray, keep 
its shape, pull, remain soft, 
run, shrink, stretch, tarnish, 
wrinkle, warp, split, shed, 
spot, bind, break, spoil, go 
out of style quickly, ete. 
What wear it will stand 
How long it may. be ex- 
pected to wear or last under 
average conditions 
) What guarantees are given 
) What repair service is pro- 

vided or where repair parts 

may be secured. 


(6) What care it requires—how 
do you wash it, iron it, clean 
it, remove Stains, open it, re- 
pair it, store it, fold it, fill 
it, etc. 

h. Historical background of the 
merchandise 


(1) Early beginnings 
(2) Development 
(3) Present trends 
i. Special points about the merchan- 
dise not previously covered 


B. Non-textiles 


1, Leather goods 

2. Toys 

3. Jewelry 

4. Toilet goods, ete. 


UNIT XI 
Color, Line, Design and Fashion 


Objective: To understand the impor-- 
tance of a knowledge of color, line, 
design, and fashion to the salesperson. 


’ A. Principles of color 
1. Properties of color 
a. Hue 
b. Value 
c. Intensity 
Color harmony 
a. Related 
b. Contrasting or complementary 
c. One-color harmony 
3. Color wheel 
a. Primary colors 
b. Secondary colors 
c. Intermediate colors 
Properties of color 
a. Warm and cool colors 
b. Uses and color in dress and 
furnishings 
5. Application to merchandise 
B. Principles of line and design 


1. Balance 
a. Formal 
b. Occult 
Harmony 
Unity 
Rhythm 
Emphasis 
Color and form 
. Application to merchandise 


N 


C. Fashion in Retailing 
1. Importance in 
a. Selling fashion goods 
b. Home decoration 
2. Sources of fashion information 


D. How fashion functions 


Creation of fashions 
Introduction of fashions 
Forecasting demand 

Factors that influence change 
Fashion leaders 

Fashion resorts 


Ie. Fashion centers 
1.. Paris 
2. England 
3. American design movement 
a. Hollywood influence 
b. Influence of the war 
I’. Fashion as a career 
G. Styling and fashion coordination 


UNIT XII 
Technique of Selling 


General Objective: To present the 
values of proper appearance, good 
expression, pleasing personality, the 
right attitude toward customers, and 
the ways in which to serve the public. 


A. Knowing stock 

Specific Objective 

To teach the student the value of a 
thorough knowledge of stock. 
The part knowledge of stock plays 
Give SERVICE even though no sale 
is made 
Knowing what is in reserve 
Knowing what is on order 
Knowing about advertised or sale 
merchandise 
Locating stock quickly 
Caring for stock 


No 


6. 
7. 
B. The importance of opening the 

sale ' 

Specific Objectives 

1.° To show’ the importance of the right 
atmosphere at the beginning of the 
sale 


2. To teach proper methods of approach 
3..To show how the salesperson may 


help to establish the right  at- 
mosphere 

1. The three “P’s” of a good opening 
a. Prompt 


b. Pleasing 

c. Progressive 

Promptness of approach 

a. Knowing when to approach the 
customer 

b. Leaving stock work to wait on 
customers 

c. Leaving other salespeople to wait 
on customers 

service in opening the 

sale 

Opening the sale in difficult situations 

Methods of opening the sale 

Keep the approach human 


C. Value of finding out what the 
customer wants 
Specific Objectives 


To teach the salesperson that time may 
be saved by quickly determining what is 
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wanted. To teach the salesperson to be 
tactful. To show the salesperson that by 
selling the right merchandise the number 
of returns are lessened. To show how 
the right merchandise may be selected. 


1. How to find the customer’s wants 
2. Asking the customer questions 
a. Don’t ask too many questions 
b. The right way to ask questions 
c. Questions of USE 
d. Avoid PRICE questions 
e. Getting price information 


3. Displaying goods to find out the cus- 
tomer’s wants 

4. Listening to the customer's com- 
“nents 

5. Offering suggestions 

6. Taking instant advantage of leads 


given by customer. 


D. Displaying the goods 

Specific Objectives 

To show that the success of the sale de- 
pends largely upon the way the article is 
shown. To bring out the things to be 
considered in displaying merchandise. To 
show the most important things to be ob- 
served in displaying merchandise. To 
show some of the mistakes made by sales- 
people in displaying merchandise. 


1. Points to look for in displaying goods 

a. Knowing what to show first 

b. Knowing what price merchandise 
to show first 

c. Displaying merchandise effectively 

d. Handling the merchandise effec- 
tively 

e. Showing large articles 

Display technique 


2. 

3. Showing how merchandise will look 
in USE 

4. Knowing when to stop showing mer- 
chandise 


E. Meaning of selling points 

Specific Objectives 

To show the importance of knowing 
merchandise thoroughly. To show the im- 
portance of learning the value a customer 
looks for in buying merchandise. To 
show that in buying the same merchandise 
different values may be sought by differ- 
ent people, style may be the buying motive 
for one person while another may be in- 
terested in service. To point out mis- 
takes frequently made by salespeople. 


1. Obtaining information about 
chandise 
2. Giving selling points effectively 
a. Talking about merchandise suf- 
ficiently to explain its good points 
b. Speaking with confidence about 
the merchandise 
c. Making concrete statements about 
the merchandise 
Speaking with enthusiasm 
Emphasizing suitability 
Answering the customer’s ques- 
tions and objections 
g. Telling interesting 
merchandise 


mer- 


mom 


facts about 


I. Closing the sale 

Specific Objectives 

To teach the various duties involved in 
closing a sale. To show the student how 
to help the customer decide. To show the 
student how to help meet objections. To 
show the student how to attend to certain 
details of system. To show the student 
how to return change. To show the stu- 
dent how to answer questions. To show 
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what should be done when waiting on two 
customers at once. To show some rea- 
sons salespeople fall down in closing a sale. 
1. Helping the customer decide 
Centering the attention 
Give advice tactfully 
Bringing in a third person 
Meeting objections 
Reviewing selling points 
f. Avoiding procrastination 
2. Putting customer in good frame of 
mind 
3. Courtesy for the future 


op 


G. Purpose of suggestive selling 
Specific Objectives 
To show the effectiveness of suggestive 
selling. To show the purpose of sugges- 
tive selling. To show the kind of mer- 
chandise to suggest. To show the mis- 
takes made in suggestive selling. 
1. Precautions to be observed in sug- 
gestive selling 
2. Ways of making suggestions effective 
3. Kinds of suggestive selling 
a. Suggesting a substitute 
b. Suggesting additional merchandise 
c. Suggesting future purchase , 
d. Suggesting merchandise for gifts 


UNIT XII 


Specific Selling Problems 


Objective: To be able to’ make ad- 

justments to special problems. 

A. How to handle the customer who 
says she is “just looking” 

B. How to handle the prospective 


customer 

x 


WINTER SCENE 


By Helen Kantz 


Senior High School 
Northampton, Pennsylvania 


Periods, asterisks, apostro- 
phes, hyphens, underscores, 
@'s, and #’s were all used in 
the construction of this quiet 
outdoor scene. Extremely dark 
portions were created by strik- 
ing asterisks over each other 
numerous times while manipu- 
lating the variable line spacer 
at the same time. 


This is one of the entries 
submitted in the Seventh An- 
nual International Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submit- 
ted in the contest will be print- 
ed in later issues of this mag- 
azine. 


C. How to handle two custoiners x 
once 


D. Handling the customer wh 
brings a friend with her 


E. Customer who wants mercnandiy, 
but can’t make up her mind, 

F. Children shopping without pa 
ents 


UNIT XIV 
Ethics of Business 


Objective: To engender an under. 

standing and appreciation of « high 

standard of business ethics. To ap. 

preciate the practical and cthicd 

value of honesty, fair play, prompt 

ness, regularity, cooperation, cte. 

A. From the viewpoint of the em- 
ployee 

B. From the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer 

C. Relations of the salesperson to the 
customer 


I). Relations of the 
the management 

E. Relations of the 
other employees 

F. Relations of the 
competitors 


salesperson to 
salesperson 
salesperson to 


G. The salesperson’s part in_ build: 


ing good will 
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Work Simplification in the Government 


Wee ETTING the job done” was 
G the primary objective of busi- 
ness and government organizations 
faced at the outbreak of the war 
with accomplishing gigantic tasks 
quickly. In terms of administrative 
procedure the essential question at 
the time was not how shall it be done 
but doing it within the time limits 
allowed. Administrative offices, es- 
tablished and expanded hurriedly, 
naturally tended to become large and 
unwieldy with certain duplications, 
overlappings and conflicts. In some 
instances there was an absence of 
technical ability, a failure to define 
functions, and a lack of time to ana- 
lyze procedures hastily instituted or 
carried over from peacetime. Where 
peacetime procedures were con- 
tinued, unmanageable quantities of 
strangling red tape could result. 

The President recognized the im- 
portance of these problems in the 
Federal government when on Decem- 
ber 22, 1942, he addressed a memo- 
randum to the heads of all depart- 
ments and agencies in which he said: 

I wish to be certain that we have 
stripped government activities of every 
non-essential, that we are carrying on 
our work in the war and so-called non- 
war agencies with an irreducible mini- 
mum of personnel fully employed, and 
that we are doing our job in the most 
effective and quickest way possible 
with only the absolute minimum of 
paper work or red tape. 

] am expecting you, with the help 
of your employees from the top to the 
bottom of your agency, to begin im- 
mediately a continuing review of your 
activities, to eliminate every non-vital 
service, to seize every opportunity for 
improving the speed and efficiency of 
your operations, and to conserve man- 
power, materials and money. 

To accomplish the results outlined 
above some governmental units insti- 
tuted small staffs especially equipped 
to study organizational structure, 
control, policy, procedure, work load, 
personnel productivity and related 
factors. In the Service 
Forces, for example, there are over 
250 “control” units headed by a Con- 
trol Division in the office of Lieu- 
tenant General Brehon Somervell, 
the Commanding General. In this 
article we shall introduce some of the 
Army Service Forces methods used 
by a control staff in executing only 
one of its principal functions, the 
simplification of office work. 


The Method 


Control staffs may achieve their 
ends through the use of organiza- 
tional surveys conducted in part by 
the supervisors themselves and in 
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by Schuyler Hoslett 


Kansas City Quartermaster Depot 


part by members of the control 
staffs. When a unit is to be sur- 
veyed, work distribution and process 
charts are distributed to all super- 
visors. The work distribution chart 
(see illustration on next page) is a 
set of job breakdowns revealing the 
distribution of work in the unit 
among its individual members, Study 
of these charts points up the activi- 
ties requiring a major part of the 
time of the employees in the unit 
and indicates where work can _ be 
combined advantageously.’ 

The process chart, the most im- 
portant tool in work simplification, 
is a detailed chronological record of 
all the steps in the work process. 
The type of process chart ‘used in the 
Army Service Forces is simple to 
make and to use; it requires only five 
symbols to present a description of 
the work with a minimum of narra- 
tive explanation : 


Operation 


Transportation 


Storage 


Inspection 


Operation and Inspection 


The large circle denotes an oper- 
ation; the small circle transportation ; 
the triangle storage; the square in- 
spection; and a circle within the 
square an operation and inspection. 
“An operation consists of work 
which changes the property or char- 
acteristics of an item involved in the 
process. transportation takes 
place when an item is moved. A 
storage takes place whenever an item 
is stationary and no operation is be- 
ing performed on it. The storage 
may be in files, in a mail box, ete. 
An inspection is a verification that 


1For example, if one section contains an em- 
ployee who spends 85 percent of her time filing 
and 15 percent typing and another who files 15 
percent and types 85 percent, operational efh- 
ciency will be increased through confining each 
type of work to one person. 


some previous operation has been 
properly completed.”? When con- 
nected by vertical lines these symbols 
indicate the flow of work. 

Other subsidiary charts, such as 
those measuring maximum and mini- 
mum work loads during the hours 
of the day, the days of the week cr 
other periods, are frequently helpful 
in conjunction with the process chart. 

These charts prepared by the 
supervisors are studied by the con- 
trol staff as background information 
for understanding the functions and 
procedures of the unit. When these 
and other informative materials have 
been studied, members of the staff, 
usually working in groups of two, 
interview as many persons 1m the unit 
as necessary to completely under- 
stand its functions and procedures. 
Using the original charts and the 
information obtained from the sur- 
vey, a second process chart may be 
drawn up to reflect accurately the 
operations of the unit. Proposed 
recommendations for improvement 
are written up in a report form anda 
final process chart of the new pre- 
cedure completed. These recommen- 
dations are the result of constantly 
keeping in mind this group of perti- 
nent questions : 

1. What is done? This consists of 
reviewing the chart for completeness 
and clarity. 

2. Why is the work done? Is each 
operation necessary? What would be 
the result of eliminating it? The Why 
question is probably the most impor- 
tant of this series. It should not be 
passed over without searching inquiry 
and careful weighing of answers given 
by various individuals who may be 
questioned regarding the necessity of 
the work as a whole and of the parts 
thereof. Unless Why is asked re- 
peatedly. and searchingly, with an open 
mind, a possible elimination may be 
passed over, and subsequent charting, 
analysis and detail work wasted... . 

3. When is the work done? Could it 
be done more advantageously at some 
other time? Should the sequence of 
steps be changed? 

4. Where is the work done? Could it 
be performed better or more econom- 
ically somewhere else? 

5. Who does the work? Is_ the 
proper type of person doing the job? 
Could a change be made to permit us- 
ing a lower skill? It is important that 
mentally active employees be placed on 
work requiring judgment and thought. 
On the other hand, there is a type of 
employee who definitely prefers simple 
routine work. The nature of the op- 
erations dictates the type of employee 
to be used. 

6. How is the work done? This is 
partly a general review question, as 
the five foregoing questions largely 


2Major (now Lt. Col.) John A. Aldridge, in 
“Work Simplification,” The Adjutant General's 
School Bulletin, June 1943, p. 7. 


cover the How. It also directs the 

analyst’s attention to an appraisal of 

the methods and procedures employed 
with a view to improvement.’ 

As Lieutenant Colonel Aldridge 
of Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, has pointed out, after these 
questions have been answered some 
of the operations and inspections will 
have been removed along with the 
transportations and storages accom- 
panying them. The remaining ster- 
ages and transportations are then 
subjected to the following analysis : 

1. Can storages be eliminated? 

2. Can storage locations be re-locat- 
ed advantageously? (Consider the of- 
fice layout and desk and table layout.) 

3. Will a rearrangement of layout or 
sequence of operations eliminate the 
necessity for moving the work? 

4. Can distance be reduced? Make 
very determined efforts to cut down 
the distance traveled by workers. Some 
top executives spend an amazing 
amount of their time doing messenger 
work. 

5. Can backtracking be eliminated or 
reduced? There should be a direct 
movement over the minimum distance. 

6. Should a different type of trans- 
portation be used ?* 

Finally, a group of such general 
questions as these may lead to 
further improvements : 

1. How can interruptions be avoid- 
ed? 

%Control Division, Manual for Control Officers: 


Ill, Work Simplification 
D. Services of Supply, 1942), pp. 4-5. 


2. What are the causes of exceptions 
to the general flow of work? How 
can they be reduced? 

3. Where are the bottlenecks, and 
how can they be corrected? 

4. Have all duplications been elim- 
inated ? 

5. Can operations be advantageously 
separated? How can they be com- 
bined? 

6. Can equipment be improved— 
sorting, transporting, calculating, etc. ?° 
Next, the proposed changes may 

be informally discussed with the 
supervisors directly concerned. When 
formally approved by the administra- 
tive heads of the organization (for 
a control staff is advisory only), the 
new measures are effected by the 
individual units. In effecting these 
changes, the problem of human ad- 
justment to a new ‘system, work- 
flow, or office arrangement warrants 
very careful consideration. Persons 
not only need to be convinced logic- 
ally that change will be beneficial 
but to be maximally effective, change 
must be introduced in such a way 
that it is accepted emotionally as 
well. If change does too much 
violence to the fabric of personal 
satisfactions woven around the estab- 
lished routines of the old job, ac- 
ceptance will be slow and grudging. 
A control staff must take constant 
cognizance of the fact that change 


in itself.is a disorganizing facto~ in 
the lives of most people. 

Much of the work of control s ffs 
can be done informally, kee ing 
lengthy reports and recommendat ons 
to a minimum. A comparison 0! the 
“before” and “after”? process ch irts 
quickly reveals unnecessary step» to 
supervisors. It is a part of the -ell- 
ing technique of a good staff to have 
the suggestions for “change seemingly 
originate with the supervisor hit 
self after reviewing the charts, rather 
than with the contro! staff. he 
supervisor, in turn, should use the 
same technique within his own or- 
ganization. The final action on the 
part of the control staff is to post- 
audit the organization to insure full 
utilization of the improvements. 

The Results 

Speaking in general terms, the use 
of work simplification surveys 
should enable staffs to eliminate per- 
sonnel, functions, organizational 
units, procedures, forms or records 
unnecessary to do the job or which 
duplicate work performed elsewhere 
in the organization. They should 
also contribute to more general and 
fundamental revisions of organiza- 
tional patterns, functions, procedures, 
forms, lay-out, and work-load. The 
following are some results of work 


*Aldridee op. cit., pp. 8-9. ®Ibid., p. 9. simplification cited from various 
WORK DISTRIBUTION CHART 
Man Hours Man Hours 

Functions and Work Operations Chief Per Week Principel Clerk Per Week 
ADMINISTRATION 
ees 
OPERATING ACTIVITIES 
1. Invitation to Bid 
2. Shippdng Tickets 
3e Requisitions Determines Action 12 Examines, Sorts and Routes 8 
4. Procurement Plans roves 18 Reviews end Edits 10 
{5- Request for Funde Approves § Inspects 4 
6. Procurement Directives roves 10 Verifies 8 
7- Report of Procurements Examines 
8. Supply Reports Approves 6 Verifies Data 10 
ADVISORY AND COUNSULTING ACTIVITIES 
see 
BACKGROUND AND TALENT 

12 years in unit - no time 

Length of Service in other unite 5 years in unit 

Schooling B. A. Business Administration High and law school 

Skills 

Expert knowledge of Army Thorough knowledge of Cor- 
Regulations respondence and files 
Typee of Work Experience 3 years wholesale grocer l year law office - Abstracting 
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sources: In a service command head- 
where control has been 
utilize! savings in personnel ranged 
from i0 to 40 per cent, averaging 
between 20 and 25 per cent. In one 
Wash ugton office it is said that fifty 
nerso; s were eliminated from an. or- 
ganizeiion originally numbering 350 
persor's. With personnel reduced 10 
per cent as a result of a survey, one 
Easte:n office reports carrying an 
increased work load of 25 per cent. 
In a Quartermaster depot it is esti- 
mated that a million dollars is being 
saved annually through the establish- 
ment of a control procedure to make 
certain that the Government takes 
advantage of “storage in_ transit” 
privileges and rail transportation 
diversions. 

How such savings are accom- 
plished can be illustrated by a por- 
tion of a process chart illustrating 
the steps involved in routing War 
Department Circulars before and 
after a survey. This example is 
somewhat typical of the transaction- 
savings that can be effected even in 
efficiently operated organizations : 


Before 


Circular sorted 
from other mail 


In box awaiting 
messenger 


To Mr. Basgall— 
3 ft. 


On, desk awaiting 
action 


Read & noted by 
Mr. Basgall* 


On desk awaiting 
transportation 


To Mr. Winbigler— 
3 Ft. 


On, desk awaiting 
action 


Read and routing pre- 
pared by Mr. Winbigler* 


On desk awaiting 
transportation 


To Mrs. Diggs— 


The survey revealed that it was unnecessary 
to route circulars to these individuals, 
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After 


Circulars sorted 
from other mail 


In box awaiting 
messenger 


To Mrs. Diggs’ 
desk—6 ft. 


SUMMARY 


Before 


Operations 
Storages 
Transportation 


Total 
Distance 


After 


Operation 
Storage 
Transportation 


Total 
Distance 


Surveys conducted by control 
staffs also bring to light certain 
general types of organization-wide 
deficiencies accounting for a large 
proportion of correctible imperfec- 
tions. As a result, increased empha- 
sis can be brought to bear on the 
eradication of these types of defi- 
ciencies, some of which are common 
to all organizations handling routine 
transactions : 

1. Supervisor's slowing operations 
because of the passage of all cor- 
respondence and forms over his desk. 
In some cases this may be the result 
of a supervisor’s desire to see every- 
thing. In other instances it is just 
an unplanned accumulation. In both 
cases it may be caused by a lack of 
delegation of authority and responsi- 
bility. 

2. Unnecessary typing of intra- 
office correspondence forms 
from original penciled copies. When 
a form of transitory value does not 
leave an office there is no necessity 
for typing copies merely for the 
sake of good appearance. Corollary 
with this is the need for the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary forms. 


3. Excessive amount of checking. 
Instances of two or more persons in 
the same section checking the same 
paper for the accuracy of the same 
facts, or of several sections checking 
each other, occur. 


The first condition comes about 
easily when inexperienced personnel 


are employed—especially as the labor 
market becomes tighter and the 
quality of clerical personnel falls. In 
some instances the result is that inex- 
perienced personnel check the work 
of other inexperienced personnel. 
Another unhealthy condition engen- 
dered. by the checking system is the 
division of responsibility. No one 
person feels responsible for the ac- 
curacy of the work since he knows it 
has either been reviewed before he 
has seen it or that it will be later. 

The second condition mentioned 
above, that of sections reviewing 
work received from other sections. 
may result from the fact that at one 
time errors were discovered in the 
work now being reviewed. 

These conditions necessitate fixa- 
tion of responsibility in one organ- 
izational unit and in designated per- 
sons within it. Good personnel man- 
agement is involved in the correction 
of all these situations—proper selec- 
tion, placement, orientation, and 
training are requisite, especially the 
latter. Control staffs are advan- 
tageously placed to bring personnel 
needs to the attention of the person- 
nel office, and this is considered a 
proper part of their function. 

These three examples of some fre- 
quent deficiencies (and many more 
could be cited) should emphasize the 
need for continual analysis of office 
business office, for imperfections are 
methods in every government ana 
common to public and private man- 
agement in like manner. Normally 
such analysis is a responsibility of 
management, but offices burdened 
with the task of accomplishing spe- 
cific objectives quickly may find the 
work simplification technique sum- 
marized here to be more effective. 
To be sure, certain important psy- 
chological factors arise in the use of 
control staffs for such functions as 
work simplification, organizational 
planning, and work measurement. 
Some of these factors, involving the 
relationship of the control group to 
line organizations, the acceptance of 
the control idea by operating person- 
nel, and the effect of control-insti- 
tuted change on employee morale, 
may even make effective control 
work impracticable in certain situa- 
tions. But experience thus far defi- 
nitely indicates that properly con- 
ceived and conducted control staffs, 
completely divorced from active 
management, with time and tech- 
niques for impartial analysis, can 
aid in increasing speed and accuracy 
of administrative action. 
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_A Systematic 90-Lesson Course in Transcription 


BASIC 
TRANSCRIPTION 


by 
PAUL C. ICKES 


Basic Transcription provides instructors with an efficient plan for 
teaching systematically and concurrently all three major elements 
of transcription: shorthand, typewriting, and English essentials. 


SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED LETTERS 


Each of the 90 daily lessons in this concentrated transcription training course features busi- 
ness letters, in shorthand and in type, specially constructed by the author. Systematically 
worked into the letters in accordance with the accepted laws of learning are periodic repetitions 
of— 

% 65 English writing rules, each of which is presented and re- 
viewed in “textural” form at least four times, 


% 600 high-frequency words that are difficult to spell, each of 
which is studied and transcribed three times. 


% 160 groups of high-frequency homonyms and confused words, 
each of which is presented and reviewed at least three times. 


For the student's special study and reference, the English writing rules are given in print as 
well as illustrated in the letters. The difficulty of the spelling words is controlled by means 
of pre-determined spelling accuracies and is increased as the student progresses through the 
course. 


LETTERS IN SHORTHAND AND IN TYPE 


One-half of the letters in Basic Transcription are in shorthand and one-half in type. The let- 
ters in type are preceded by liberal shorthand vocabulary previews, accompanied directly by 
the printed key. Approximately 50 brief forms and brief-form derivatives, and an equal num- 
ber of common shorthand phrases, are included in each letter. 


HELPFUL TEACHER'S AID 


Suggested teaching procedures and special letters for testing, review, and supplementary 
use are contained in the Teacher's Manual accompanying Basic Transcription. Included, also, 
are suggestions for marking transcripts, a table showing the English writing rules and the 
word groups featured in each letter, and a table showing the spelling difficulty of each letter. 


Examine Basic Transcription without delay. Write our nearest office 
for a sample copy today. The book lists at just $1.32. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 
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GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


This Department Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 
Three to be Served 
Two Reels, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Rental: Free 
Running Time: About Twenty-five Minutes 


Produced by: Educational Films Division, Paramount Pictures 
Distributed by: National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Three to be Served opens with a 
pleasing musical introduction. A 
group of people representing various 
community interests are meeting 1n 
the office of the Stevens Company to 
discuss current economic problems. 
Their meeting is interrupted by 
shouting at the high school football 
practice. The discussion is resumed 
and the local high school teacher says 
she is all mixed up on the funda- 
mentals. Mr. Stevens says that the 
fundamentals are not so complicated. 
By means of analogy and flashback 
he tells the story of Bill Miller, one 
of the football players, whose adol- 
escent and simple business experi- 
ences parallel those of all business. 

Bill Miller is anxious to raise 
enough money so that he and _ his 
friends can go to camp and ready 
themselves for the coming football 
season. Bill tells the group that he 
has bought an old jalopy. Ruth asks 
him to take her for a ride but he ex- 
plains that it has been purchased to 
provide transportation tor the gang 
so that they can work at the new air- 
port shortly to be constructed so that 
they can make enough for their camp 
and football activities. While riding 
im his ancient Model T Ford, he spots 
a headline in the hands of a pedes- 
trian that the airport contract has 
been cancelled. Shortly thereafter 
the car falls completely apart. Bill 
is very discouraged. He has no car, 
no job at the airport, no money, and 
his father will not give him additional 
money. He tells Ruth that the sys- 
tem is against him, that he is, “one of 
the downtrodden masses exploited for 
the benefit of the capitalist owners.” 
Ruth tells him this is a lot of non- 
sense, 

Mr. Stevens, who was present at 
the disintegration of his car, visits 
Bill in his home workshop, finds 
merit in the little bug sprayer Bill has 
constructed and encourages Bill to 
manufacture and sell it. Mr. Stevens 
tells Bill he will have to estimate the 
cost of raw materials, help and tools. 
Then, he will have to set a selling 
price and obtain advance orders so 
that he may obtain the necessary 
financial backing for the enterprise. 
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Bill does these things and then starts 
to find investors. His first prospect 
declines but he gets the necessary 
funds from three adults. With this 
capital the Miller basement workshop 
begins to hum and Bill employs four 
or five boys to help manufacture the 
bug sprayer. Bill exuberantly enters 
the workshop to tell the boys he has 
just sold another dozen, well, not ex- 
actly sold them; he left them on the 
counter of the hardware store with a 
note. One of the boys asks, “Isn’t 
today payday?” Bill gives each boy 
ten dollars but they complain that it 
doesn’t seem like much for all the 
work they have done. Bill explains 
that he must pay for the materials 
used and also pay something to his 
investors. He reminds them that ten 
dollars is the amount for which they 
agreed to work. At this moment the 
hardware dealer returns the bug 
sprayers saying that he cannot buy 
them for one dollar because they are 
in competition with the product of 
other manufacturers and can only be 
sold for one dollar. Bill must sell 
the bug sprayer at a price low enough 
for the retailer to make a profit. Ruth 
suggests an improvement, a nozzle 
that will spray upwards. 

With all these problems on _ his 
mind, Bill calls on Mr. Stevens who 
explains that lower prices for con- 
sumers, a fair return to the investors 
and more money for the workers all 
add up to good business. He ex- 
plains this by means of a triangle 
with labor, the investor, and the con- 
sumer each in one of the angles. 
Management’s_ responsibility is to 
satisfy all three. Management has 
the know-how to make a success of a 
commercial venture. Mr. Stevens 
suggests that by making an improve- 
ment in the gun and obtaining the 
permission of the investors to use the 
accumulated profits to buy the needed 
new drill press Bill may solve his 
problems. During his interview with 
his investors they learn that they are 
in all three corners of the triangle 
simultaneously, that they are con- 
sumers, workers, and investors. With 
the new improvements and the addi- 
tional equipment Bill is able to sell his 


bug sprayer to the public for seventy- 
five cents, to pay more money to his 
workers and to satisfy his investors. 
Closing scenes show the boys on the 
way to camp, a flashback to the meet- 
ing in Mr. Steven’s office in which 
the high school teacher says, “Why 
didn’t someone tell me about this be- 
fore?”, and a high school dance at 
which Miss Wilkinson, the principal, 
tells Bill that he is to be the guest of 
honor at a public meeting at which 
he will meet the Mayor, have his pic- 
ture taken for the paper and make a 
speech. 
e e 

The purpose of this film, appar- 
ently, is to create a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward management by portray- 
ing the difficulties that beset man- 
agement, and to emphasize that man- 
agement’s task is made easier, with 
benefit to all, by a reasonable attitude 
on the part of workers, investors, and 
consumers. Although not brought 
out in the film, the discussion guide 
indicates another purpose to be, 
“. . tax adjustment, so that later on 
businessmen can have more freedom 
to pioneer, venture, and develop.” 
Another implicit purpose is to de- 
velop a feeling of satisfaction for the 
present economic system. 

Whether these purposes will be 
achieved with high school classes or 
with adult groups is questionable. 
From a production standpoint the 
story is confused and unclear and re-, 
duced to an almost absurd simplicity. | 
Numerous irrelevant and unneeded 
sequences interfere with orientation 
in time and place. The acting is 
wooden and the speeches unreal. The 
major criticism is the unreality of the 
whole film in its effort to oversim- 
plify the relation between this dream 
business and real business. Some 
points which robbed the film of con- 
viction are the sight of a young entre- 
preneur able to pay four or five boys 
ten dollars each a week and the con- 
cern of the three adult investors for 
their return on their slight monetary 
investment when real motives would 
indicate merely a desire to help a 
young boy along. 

The picture has missed a great op- 
portunity because the problems it 
raises need discussion and_ solution. 
By attempting to approach the prob- 
lem by indirection through analogy 
and by avoidance of many of the 
problems of management such as the 
difficulty of determining the relative 
shares of the three parties, the pic- 
ture may or may not produce the at- 
titude it was apparently designed to 
produce. Finally, the picture tends 
to emphasize the ease of starting a 
small business without indicating the 
high mortality in this field. 
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THE BARDEN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 


Congressman Barden has submitted a bill 
to the House (HR 4384) similar in many 
respects to Senate 619. It differs in cer- 
tain material respects for instead of sup- 
plementing the George-Deen Act it would 
supersede it. Here are some of the out- 
standing elements in the bill according to 
an analysis by a_ well-known business 
educator : 


1. The bill authorizes practically five times 
as much money for agricultural education 
as the George-Deen Act, and approximately 
three and one-half times as much each for 
trade and industrial education and home 
economics education as was authorized in 
the George-Deen Act. The bill also au- 
thorizes practically four times as much 
for distributive education as the George- 
Deen Act. 
2. The bill carries no special authorization 
for teacher training but permits the utiliza- 
tion of funds in each field for teacher 
training and for certain other purposes as 
well. 
3. The bill authorizes appropriations for 
vocational education in fields for which no 
specific authorization were authorized in 
the George-Deen Act, as follows: 

a. For vocational guidance $3,000,000. 

b. For training in public service occupa- 

tions $1,500,000 

c. For training in office occupations 

$4,000,000 


d. For area vocational schools $16,- 
000,000 


e. For supervision of industrial arts 
_ $500,000. 
4. Minimum allotments to States are pro- 
vided as follows: 
a. For area schools $90,000. 
b. For agriculture, home economics, trade 
and industrial $80,000 each. 
c. For vocational guidance, distributive 
occupations, office occupations and public 
service training $20,000 each. 
d. For supervision of industrial arts 


5. Matching provisions require 50 percent 
matching until 1950. Matching require- 
ments increase thereafter 10 percent each 
year until full matching is realized in 1954, 
and thereafter. 

6. The bill permits the use of available 
funds for salaries and travel of qualified 
State directors. 

7. The bill specifies Smith-Hughes Act 
conditions and limitations with six specific 
exceptions. 

8. The bill permits the use of funds for: 
(1) The purchase or rental of equipment, 
(2) supplies for vocational instruction, 
(3) the maintenance of administration, su- 
pervision, and teacher training in the sev- 
eral fields of vocational education, (4) the 
transportation of students attending area 
schools; and (5) the maintenance of plant 
and equipment of such schools. 

9. The bill requires that advisory commit- 
tees be utilized. 
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10. A 10 percent limit for equipment be- 
comes effective after June 30, 1950. 

11. An administrative appropriation of 
$350,000 to the Office of Education is au- 
thorized. 

12. An additional appropriation of $60,000 
to the Office of Education is authorized 
for general administrative expenses of the 
Office of Education. 

According to the business educator 
mentioned, the amount proposed for voca- 
tional training in the office occupations is 
based upon present per capita costs of high 
school and adult instruction, the number of 
persons employed in office occupations, the 
number entering the office occupations field 
each year, and conservative estimates of 
the cost of meeting postwar training needs 
as anticipated by (1) representatives of 
trade and professional organizations, (2) 
officials of state boards of education, and 
(3) qualified spokesmen for the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Importance of the Office Occupations 
Field 


From a vocational training point of 
view, the importance of an occupation is 
indicated, in part at least, by the number 
of workers employed in that occupation. 
Of a total working force of a little more 
than 45,000,000 persons (except those em- 
ployed on public emergency work) in 
1939, nearly 5,000,000, or approximately 
11 per cent, were' engaged in office work 
for which thé schools offer business 
training. 

Office workers comprise a sizeable pro- 
portion of employees in nearly all trades, 
crafts, industries, public service organiza- 
tions, and other fields of employment. 
They are perhaps most numerous, how- 
ever, in retail, wholesale, commercial serv- 
ice, and public service establishments. The 
last Census shows that in 1939 approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of all wholesale em- 
ployees, 10 per cent of all retail store 
employees, and 50 per cent of all workers 
employed in public service agencies, and 
in such commercial services as real estate, 
insurance, advertising, and banking, were 
office workers. Of 362,000 hotel employees, 
for instance, more than 50,000, or ap- 
proximately 14 per cent, were doing office 
work, That the total number of office 
workers has increased during the War is 
very well known, and, according to various 
estimates, the ratio of office workers in 
other fields of employment has likewise 
increased. 


Need for Effective Office Training for 
Youth and Adults 


The proposed appropriation would be 
used for the purpose of encouraging much- 
needed state planning and coordination of 
efforts in the vocational training of office 
workers, following the same educational 
pattern already widely and successfully 


used in the training of workers for ‘rades 
and industry, agriculture, and the di tribu. 


tive occupations. More specificall:, the 
real need is for: 

1. Occupational analyses and oti r re. 
search studies, the results of which would 
provide bases upon which to (a) leter. 
mine appropriate training program and 
instructional standards, (b) develop func. 
tional teaching materials, and (c) give the 
student a gauge of his potential SUCCESS 
as a worker in each of various types of 
office jobs. 

2. Definite, systematic, vocational train- 
ing for specific office occupations, and for 
specialized jobs within these occupations, 
with provision for “related” vocational and 
technical training as needed to develop 
knowledges, skills, and other qualifications 
essential to satisfactory performance of 
the work for which, the training 15 or- 
ganized. 

3. Positive relationship between the kinds 
of training offered and the kinds of em- 
ployment available, between the instruc- 
tional content of the training and the duties 
of the job, and between instructional stand- 
ards and the actual performance require- 
ments of the job for which training is 
given. 

4. Training emphasis not only on the de- 
velopment of specialized knowledges and 
skills, but also on the development o/ the 
equally essential elements of occupational 
intelligence with respect to human rela- 
tions, group responsibility, and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 

5. Training programs so organized and 
administered that at the conclusion of an 
individual’s training period he will have 
obtained (a) satisfactory employment, (b) 
job promotion, or (c) definite, improve- 
ment of job knowledges, skills, and apti- 
tudes. 

6. Teacher qualifications based on gen- 
eral education, appropriate technical and 
professional training, successful wage-earn- 
ing experience in the occupation for which 
the training is given, and continuous first- 
hand contact with employment  require- 
ments of business. 

7. Adequate state and local supervision 
of business training for the office occupa- 
tions, which is now provided in only five 
states. 

8. Short, intensive, refresher courses for 
adults formerly employed as office workers 
and who, after demobilization from mili- 
tary service or from war industries, return 
to office work for postwar employment. 

9. Supplementary training for the large 
number of inadequately trained persons 
employed in office occupations during the 
war emergency and who will find it neces- 
sary to take additional training in order to 
continue in their present work. 

10. Evening and part-time instruction on 
an itinerant basis, to help meet training 
needs of adult workers in offices located in 
the smaller towns and in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. 

11. Courses in business operation and 
management suited to the needs of those 
who are in line for promotion to positions 
as supervisors or managers of small offices, 
or of branches or departments of large 
offices, or who are planning to establish 
and operate small businesses of their own. 

12. Supervisory training for office supet- 
visors, department heads, and managers in 
(a) on-the-job methods of teaching em- 
ployees how to do their work correctly and 
efficiently, (b) methods of handling job 
relations problems, (c) methods of con- 
ducting group conferences, and (d) meth- 
ods of simplifying job operations and im- 
proving job practices. as 
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13. Training and consultatory service to 
office sanagers and supervisors in matters: 
pertauing to various phases of office oper- 
ation, such as: planning, scheduling, meas- 
urement of volume, office records, filing, 
select'on and use of office supplies and 
equipment, supervision of correspondence, 
and t)c inservice training of employees. 


Present Training Extensive Yet Planless 
and Wasteful 


In 1940, approximately 2,000,000 public 
high school students—in many schools 
40-50 per cent of all third and fourth year 
students—were enrolled in office training 
classes. The total amount spent that year 
for cilice training in the public high schools 
alone is estimated at $50,000,000 as a mini- 
mum figure. In the same year, private 
(proprietary) business schools enrolled ap- 
proximately 125,000 full-time students at a 
gross annual tuition cost of at least 
$20,000,000. Approximately 50,000 full- 
time teachers of office training classes 
were employed in both public and private 
schools of less than college grade. 

Yet a large proportion of the more than 
2,000,000 full-time students enrolled an- 
nually in office training courses in public 
and private schools never become employed 
in othice work. Obviously, the $70,000,000 
spent annually for such training in public 
and private schools is vastly out of line 
with reasonable costs of meeting employ- 
ment demands in this field. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that $5,000,000 of Federal 
aid, proportionately matched by state funds, 
would encourage widespread efforts to do a 
better job of office -training than is now 
being done. 

Notwithstanding the large amount. of 
money currently spent for office training 
in the public and private schools, the large 
number of students enrolled, and the well- 
known fact that many who take this train- 
ing do not become office workers, much of 
this training throughout the country  re- 
mains planless and inefficient, without 
proper coordination or commonly accepted 
standards. Training objectives, course 
content, instructional equipment, teacher 
qualifications, and instructional standards 
vary enormously from = state to state and 
from school to school within states. 

Only a few state departments of educa- 
tion and a negligible number of local com- 
munities employ supervisors who re- 
sponsible for the organization and devel- 
opment of office training programs. The 
result has been a lack of unification, a 
lack of standards, a lack of purposeful 
planning, a lack of integration of the work 
offered in high schools with that offered in 
junior and senior colleges, variation in 
teacher certification, gross inefficiency, and 
indiscriminate vaste of time and money. 

But with carefully planned and coordi- 
nated vocational office training, under con- 
ditions similar to those established in other 
vocational training fields, there undoubt- 
edly would accrue to students, to employers 
of office workers, and to the taxpaying 
public a substantial saving in time, money, 
and cducational effort. The result would 
be better office training for those who 
actually need it and can use it. 

That existing educational agencies, by 
and large, do not provide effective office 
training is indicated by the following situ- 
ations and conditions selected from many 
that could be cited : 

1, Of all persons who file applications 
for Civil Service office positions in the 
Federal Government each year less than 
half actually pass the examinations. 

2. Kecently in three North Central 
Stats, there were 25,000 failures out of 
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35,000 stenographer-typist candidates ex- 
amined by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission; there were 1,778 eligibles out of 
2,985 examined for bookkeeping machine 
operator; and only 135 out of 371 passed 
a file-clerk examination. 

3. The Federal government and hun- 
dreds of business concerns are currently 
“retraining” thousands of clerical office 
workers, most of whom are business grad- 
uates of public and private schools. These 
organizatinos are trying to complete a job 
which the schools have not done well. 


Preposed Training Not Duplication of 
Present Facilities 


Vocational training proposed for office 
occupations would not overlap or duplicate 
the work of existing educational agencies, 
public or private, high school or college. 
A superior quality and a justifiable amount 
of vocational office training, which would 
be enabled through provisions of Senate 
3111 619, would have at least these favor- 
able effects on existing schools col- 
leges: 

1. Would enhance the recognition and 
reputation of the superior type of private 
business schools through confirmation of 
their present standards and quality of 
work, which, conversely, would tend either 
to improve or to drive out of existence 
other types of business schools. 

2. Would eliminate the aimless, planless, 
uncoordinated type of office training that 


at present exists in a large majority of 
the high schools, and would substitute for 
it a direct, meaningful, and well-planned 
type of training that could be carried on 
with less effort and less money. 

3. Would promote post-high-school and 
junior college business training for office 
occupations. It is significant that in states 
where office training is offered on a voca- 
tional basis the post-high-school and junior 
college movement has achieved the most 
advancement. 

Through financial aid provided by the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, and by subse- 
quent vocational acts, the Federal govern- 
ment has consistently and systematically 
fostered vocational training in trades and 
industry, in home economics, in agriculture, 
and in the distributive occupations, but 
there has been no such aid for the train- 
ing of office workers. The time is past 
due for favorable consideration of Federal 
financial aid, on conditions such as have 
been fair and practical in other phases of 
vocational training, for the purpose of en- 
couraging widespread efforts to meet ur- 
gent training needs in the office occupa- 
tions field. 

If the general education bills for $330,- 
000,000 and for $530,000,000 get bogged 
down, the probability of some version of 
the proposed Barden bill going through is 
considerably increased. 


Analysis of Training for an 


Type of training: 
Prevocational and vocational 
Basic Process: 
Duplicating 
Productions standards: 
None 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Job sheets; class and individual demon- 
strations. 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 
Typewriting a master copy, using carbon 
paper 
Relation of the size of typewriter type to 
number and quality of master copies 
Relation of hardness of platen and typ- 
ist’s touch to number and quality of 
copes 
Handwriting and drawing a master copy, 
using carbon paper 
Control of pressure and the flow of liquid 
Adjusting paper feeding mechanisms . 
Adjusting copy counting mechanisms 
Attaching masters to duplicator 
Running copies 
Techniques for color work 
Trouble shooting suggestions 
Cleaning and care of the duplicator 
Good assembling techniques 
Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 
Simple applications of the equipment to 
billing, bulletins, and intra-office com- 
munication 


Operator 


Duplicator 


Pr 


Probable clock hours required to complete 
training: 
20-30 
Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 


The increasing frequency of this 


Rare. 1 
however, makes instruction 


process, 
essential. 
Grade level of instruction: 
11th or 12th grades, possibly lower; and 
part-time, evening, or in-service classes 
as need arises. 
Related knowledges and skills to be devel- 
oped: 
Care of typewriter : 
Remedial instruction to improve typing 
stroke 
Tabulating techniques 
Nature and variety of supplies available 
Artistic display of material on the typed 
page 
Printing style 
Operation of the Vari-Typer | 
Operation of electric typewriters 
Planning layouts for pamphlets ; 
Principles for and practice in planning 
business forms 
Engineering drawing techniques 
Origin and function of common business 
forms. (Flow of work in a typical of- 
fice. ) 
*Origin and function of special forms 
distinctive to the job for which train- 
ing is being given. ; 
Basic principles of time and motion study 


* In-service, part-time and — apprenticeship 
trainers can use special computations and forms 
as a point of departure, thus often expediting the 
flow of office work immediately and proceeding 
as necessary to the development of a versatile 
operator. 


Analysis made by-George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa 


LEADING BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


THE TORONTO CANADA HIGH SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 


The purpose of these schools is to train 
definitely for business positions. They offer 
a good secondary school program in Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics and science, to- 
gether with such a training in business 
theory and practice, that students, besides 
being generally well informed, will be able 
to adapt themselves to the needs of any 
business with which they may become 
identified. All the subjects taught are 
made to serve the special vocational pur- 
pose for which this class of school exists, 
namely, a preparation for business. 

Students who have been recommended by 
their school principals or have obtained 
high school entrance standing otherwise, 
and those who have an equivalent standing 
obtained elsewhere, are admitted to any of 
the courses in accordance with the regula- 
tions. 

In addition to curriculums in accounting, 
secretarial work and merchandising, there 
are offered a special one year course for 
students who have had at least three years 
of a regular high school program, and a 
curriculum for matriculation at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The five year ac- 
countancy course is especially interesting 
to business teachers in the United States: 


The Five Year Accountancy Course 


The five year accountancy course gives a 
thorough high school training along with 
special instruction in commercial subjects, 
and is not only a preparation for business, 
but has two added advantages, namely: 
(1) Graduate standing is accepted by the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
lieu of honor matriculation. 
(2) Students who wish to become char- 
tered accountants receive a training in 
accountancy during the last four years of 
their course, as compared with no ac- 
countancy in the honor matriculation 
course obtained in a collegiate institute. 


Arrangement with the Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 


The arrangement with the Council of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of On- 
tario is that students who have satisfactor- 
ily completed the Five Year Accountancy 
Course, and have received the Diploma 
thereunder of the high schools of com- 
merce, are eligible for admission to the 
course provided by the Institute. 

Any person desiring to qualify for mem- 
bership in the Institute must comply with 
the following requirements of the Institute : 

(a) In the first place, procure employ- 

ment in the office of a practising Char- 

tered Accountant, and apply to be regis- 
tered as a student-in-accounts ; 

(b) Be eighteen years of age or over; 

(c) Reside within the Province; 

(d) Hold an honor matriculation cer- 

tificate, or a satisfactory equivalent (the 

Fifth Year Accounting Diploma) ; 

(e) Furnish a certificate of good char- 

acter from two members of the Institute. 


Diplomas 


Cards are granted at the end of each 
year to those who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the current year’s work. 

Diplomas are awarded to those who have 
been regular and punctual in their attend- 
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ance, and, having completed one of the four 
or five year courses, are deemed worthy of 
graduation. 

Details of Courses 


Students may select any one of the fol- 
lowing courses: The Secretarial Course, 
the Accountancy Course, the Merchandising 
Course, the Matriculation Course. They 
are required to take all the subjects of the 
course selected and one or more options as 
indicated. The options selected should be 
continued throughout the course. The 
courses are outlined below, and detailed 
farther on in the various departments, un- 
der sections numbered I, II, [1], 1V and V 
for the respective subjects. Shorthand and 
Bookkeeping are not started till the second 
year, except in the One-Year Special 
Course. 

The courses in the four schools are very 
similar, differing only in minor details. 

Following is the arrangement of courses 
in the Central School : 


I—The Accountancy Course 


First Year (Grade 1X) ; 
Periods 
per week 
English Composition and 
Business Correspondence I ............ 
Science 
Business Practice | 
Penmanship I 
Typewriting I 
Music 
Library 
Rapid Calculation and 
Health 


Second Year (Grade X) 


Spelling II 
English Composition and 
Business Correspondence II ............ 
Geography 

Penmanship I 


w 


Shorthand I 

Typewriting IT 
Physical Exercise ... 
History and Civics il 
English Literature 
Auditorium 
Library 


Third Year (Grade X1) 


English Composition and 

Business Correspondence IIT ........ 
English Literature III 
Library 
of “Commerce I 
Economics 
Accounting and Auditing I ........ 
Mathematics 
Study of Material (Physics) .......... 
Shorthand II (or Merchandising) et 
Typewriting III 
Physical Exercise ...... 
French III or Art II ................ 


Fourth Year (Grade XII) 


English Composition and 

Business Correspondence IV ..... 
Public Speaking 
English IV 
Library ; 
Study of Material (Chemistry) 
Accounting and Auditing II ............ 
Typewriting III (or Geometry) ........ 


Wee 


w 


Shorthand (or Sales & Ad.) ............ 4 


Fifth Year (Grade XIII) 
Accountancy 
Accepted by Ontario Institute of Chartered 
countants for admission as Student-in-Accounts. 


Typewriting 
Business Machines 
Penmanship 
Library 
Composition 
Reports 
Spelling 
Physical Exercise 
French or Art .. ae 


Fifth Year (Grade XIII) 
Entrance only to Commerce and Finance Course 
at the University of Toronto 


= 
ry 
c 
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Geometry 
Physics 
Chemistry 


Il.—The Secretarial Course 


First Year (Grade 1X) 

Periods 

per week 
English Composition and 
Business Correspondence I 
Geography 
Science 
Business Practice .. 
Penmanship 
Music 
English Literature I 
Library 
History and Civics I ........ 
Rapid Calculation and 
French I 
Health 


Second (Grade X) 


English Composition and 
Business Correspondence II .... 
Geography 
Penmanship IT 
Rapid Calculation and 
Shorthand I . 
Typewriting IT 
History and Civics II 
English Literature II 
Library 
efence . 


Third Year (Grade XI) 


ypewriting III and 
Oftice Practice 
English Composition and 
Business Correspondence IIT <a 
.......... 
Library 
Business Machines 
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Shorthan 
Typewrit 
English 
Business 
Public S 
English. 

Auditorit 
Library 

Spelling. 
Account 
Business 
Physical 
History 
French 

Defence 


Spelling 

English { 
Business 
Business 
Penmans! 
Typewriti 
Physical 

Geograph: 
Science 

English I 
History a 
Rapid Ca 
Business 
French | 
Commerci 
Music ... 
Health .. 


English 
Business 
Study of 
(Econor 

Business 
Bookkee} 
Business 
Rapid Ca 
Algebra I 
Health .. 
Penmansh 
Typewritii 
Physical | 
History a 
English L 
1 


1. French 
2. Shortha 
3. Introdu 
4. Comme 
Spelling | 


English 
Business ( 
English L 


History 


Accounting 
Business | 


Algebra 
Materials | 
Study of 
Physical | 


French 
2, Shortha 
3. Commer 


{English 
Business 
|Public Sy 
English 1.1 
Study of } 
(Local In. 
{Public Le 
| Thesis 

Accounting 
Algebra [1 
Physical F 
Salesmanst 


History of 
Economics 


Commerce 
Banking «ir 


\ 

French 
2. Shorthat 
_ Typewri 
3. Commer 
Merchan 
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Domestic Science or Shop ............-- 
| 
| 
al ( 
Business 
4 
| | 
4 
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Fourth Year (Grade XII) 


Shorthand 

tin 
and 
Business Correspondence IV 
Public Speaking 
English Literature IV 
Auditorium 


and Auditing I 
Business Machines 

hysical Exercises 
History of Commerce II 
French 1V or Art 
Defence 


NS 


Ul.—The Merchandising Course 


First Year (Grade IX) 

Periods 
per week 

Spelling I 2 

English Composition and 

Business Correspondence I 

Business Practice 

Penmanship I 

Typewriting I. 

Physical Exercise 

Geography 

Science 

English Literature I 

History and Civics I 

Rapid Calculation and 

Business Arithmetic I 

French | 

Commercial Art 

Music 

Health .... 


Second Year (Grade X) 


English Composition and 
Business Correspondence IT 
Study of Material 
(Economic Geography) 
Practice and 


Bookkeeping I 
Business Law I 
Rapid Calculation and 


Penmanship IT 

Typewriting II 

Physical Exercise ... 

History and Civics IT 

English Literature IT 
Two of: 

1. French IT 

2. Shorthand I .. 

3. Introduction to 

4. Commercial Art 

Spelling IT 


LEM 


Third Year (Grade X1) 


English Composition and 
Business Correspondence III ........... 
English Literature 
First Semester 
History of Commerce I 
Second Semester 
Economics I 
Accounting & Auditing I 
Business Law 
Business Arithmetic ITI 
Study 
Algebra II 
Materials of Commerce 
Study of Material (Physics) 
Physical Exercise 
Two of: 
French TIT 
2. Shorthand IT (con.) 
3. Commercial Art 


| Industries 
{Public Lectures 

sis 
Accounting & Auditing TI 
Algebra IIT 


First Semester 


History of Commerce IT 
Economics IT 


Second Semester 


Commerce & Transportation 

Banking and Exchange 
Two of: 

1. French [V 

2. Shorthand TIT and 

lypewriting ITI 

3. Commercial Art 

4, Merchandising 
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IV.—Special Course 


For students from Collegiate Institutes who have 
secured promotion to Fourth Form. 

Periods 

per week 


Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Penmanshi 
Business Law 
Business Machines 
Office Practice 

Business Correspondence 
Spelling 

Rapid Calculation 


V.—Matriculation Course 


On the successful completion of the fourth year 
of the Accountancy Course in a High School of 


10 
10 
10 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


Commerce, a student is awarded a Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma. 

To complete the requirements for admission to 
the course in Commerce and Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, a student who has_ been 
awarded such a diploma by a High School of 
Commerce must then enroll in the fifth form 
(Grade XIII), and must obtain the required 
standing in the following Grade XIII subjects: 
English 
Mathematics (Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry) 
Two of French 

German 

Italian or Spanish 

Latin 

Science (Chemistry and Physics) 
(Botany and Zoology) 


At least third class honors are required in 
Mathematics, and in English or French or a for- 
eign language. 


Mook 


To Meet a Growing Need: 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 


Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 
majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 


Useful for ALL Commercial Students 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES teaches the student how 
business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 
chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 


to succeed. 


Send 

for 

Full 
Information 
About 

This Important 
New Book 


70 Fifth Avenue 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


INC. 
New York, N.Y. 


| 
| 
nts. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= | 
week 
2 
| 
| 
2 | 2 
| <A 
| 
—_ 
| 
Fourth Year (Grade XI1) | 
{English Correspondence and 
Correspondence IV .......... 3 | 
Literature TV 4 = 
Study of Material (Chemistry) ......... 6 
Salesmanship & Advertising ............ 2 | 
3 
\ 
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Article |I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
the American Association for Business 
Education, a Department of the National 
Education Association. 


Article 11—Purpose 


The purpose of the Association shall be 
(1) to provide a means of obtaining from 
the state and other associations of busi- 
ness teachers definite, authoritative, and 
unified thought and action on questions of 
national policy affecting public business 
education; (2) to study methods by which 
business education can contribute most 
effectively to the total educational pro- 
gram; (3) to provide machinery for the 
expression of the will of business teach- 
ers throughout the country on issues of 
major importance in their field; (4) to 
cooperate with organizations of business 
and of education on projects involving 
probleins of business education through 
professional magazines, national confer- 
ences, and local and regional meetings; 
(6) to promote in every way practical the 
welfare of business education in all its 
phases and in line with the best interests 
of students, teackers, employers, and 
others concerned; (7) to assist in devel- 
oping trained leadership in the field of 
business education; (8) to stimulate re- 
search and other types of ‘study in the 
field of business education; (9) to co- 
operate in promoting, supporting, and sup- 
plementing in all feasible and desirable 
ways the activities of local, state, and 
regional business education associations. 


Article 11|—-Membership 


Section 1. Local, state, or other asso- 
ciations of business teachers may become 
affiliated with the American Association 
for Business Education upon the approval 
of their application by the National Coun- 
cil as provided for in the by-laws. 

Section 2. Any teacher or other person 
interested in business subjects may become 
a member by payment of dues either di- 
rectly to the national office of the Asso- 
ciation or through an affiliated association. 

Section 3. Membership of individuals 
or attiliated associations shall continue as 
long as annual dues are paid or until 
membership is cancelled for cause by vote 
of the National Council and notification 
of such vote is communicated to the in- 
dividual or association affected. 


Article 1V—Organization 


Section 1. The American Association 
for Business Education is a Department 
of the National Education Association. 

Section 2. The functioning office of the 
organization. shall be that of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Section 3. ‘the fiscal year shall extend 
from August 1 to July 31. 

Section 4. Memberships shall be grouped 
according to six districts, i.e, 

District 1—Northeastern: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

District 2—Middle Atlantic: New Jer- 
sev, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia. 

District 3—Southern:; North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
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Alabama, Flor- 


Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Virginia, West 


ida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Virginia. 

District 4+—Central: 
Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana. 

District 5—Western: Texas, 
homa, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, South 
North Dakota, Montana. 


Minnesota, Lowa, 
Illinois, Michigan, 


Okla- 
Kansas, 
Dakota, 


District 6—Pacific: California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, 


Washington. 
Other members not in a district—will 
vote with district nearest them. 
Section 5. There shall be an Adminis- 
trative Board known as the National 
Council for Business Education, consisting 
of three members from each district, one 
of whom shall represent the field of Of- 
fice Occupations, one of whom shall rep- 
resent the field of Distributive Occupa- 
tions, and one of whom shall represent 
the field of General Business Education. 

Section 6. The Office of the Executive 
Secretary shall be located in the head- 
quarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in WwW ashington, D. 

Section 7. The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be elected as provided in the by- 
laws. 


Article V—The National Council for 
Business Education (Administrative Board) 

Section 1. There shall be eighteen 
elected members of the National Council, 
three from each of the six districts, one 
member from each district representing 
each of the fields of Office Occupations, 
of Distributive Occupations, and of Gen- 
eral Business Education. 

Section 2. There shall be not more than 
one member of the Council from any one 
state in the district. 

Section 3. Membership on the National 
Council shall consist of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators from educa- 
tional institutions, school systems, and or- 
ganizations considered to be non-profit- 
making, who are engaged in work pri- 
marily in the interest of business educa- 
tion, 

Section 4. Officers of the American As- 
sociation of Business Education shall serve 
as officers also of the National Council 
for Business Education. 

Section 5. For the term beginning 
August 1, 1946, members of the National 
Council shall be elected as follows: 

Members representing Office Occupa- 
tions shall be elected for a period of one 
year. 

Members representing Distributive Edu- 
cation shall be elected for a period of two 
years. 

Members representing General Business 
Education shall be elected for a period of 
three years. 

On August 1, 1947 one member from 
each district representing Office Occupa- 
tions shall be elected and take office for 
a period of three years; on August 1, 
1948, one member from each district rep- 
resenting Distributive Occupations shall be 
elected and take office for a period of 
three years. Subsequent elections shall 
take place in the rotating manner thus 
indicated. 

Section 6. A nominating committee of 
three members with a designated chair- 
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man shall be appointed from eacli distric, 
by the president and approved by ihe Na. 
tional Council in January. Each nom 
nating committee shall propose at 
two candidates to the National Coungi 
and report to the Executive Secretary }j 
February 1. 

Section 7. Ballots shall be sent to each 
individual member of the Associ*tion jy 
each district by the Executive Sccretar 
at least one month prior to June 1. Men- 
bers shall vote for the candidates in their 
district and return ballots to the Executive 
Secretary by June 

Section 8&8 Members of the 
Council may not immediately 
themselves. 

Section 9. The resignation or death of 
a member of the National Council imme. 
diately creates a vacancy. The Nationa 
Council shall fill this vacancy, for the w- 
expired term of office, by selection from 
the district affected. 


National 
succeed 


Article VI—Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Associa 
tion shall be a President, Vice President, 
Treasurer, and an ex x - officio Executive 
Secretary. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected 
as provided in the by-laws. 

Section 3. The duties of the officers 
shall be those provided in the by-laws. 

Section 4. A vacancy of the president, 
the vice-president, or the treasurer shal! 
be filled, by election, from the Membership 
of the Council for the unexpired term. 


Article Vil—Meetings 


Section 1, There shall be held an an- 
ntial business meeting of the Association 
at the time of the annual meeting ot the 
National Education Association. 

Section 2. One regular meeting of the 
National Council shall be held each year 
at a time and place decided upon by the 
president. 

Section 3. Special meetings of the Na- 
tional Council may be held at a time and 
place decided upon by the Council. 

Section 4. The proportion of traveling 
expenses of the members of the Council 
which will be paid by the Association 
will be determined prior to any meeting. 


Article ViIII—Voting 


Section 1. A majority of the member 
ship of the National Council shall 
stitute a quorum at any National Council 
meeting. 

Section 2. Issues at the annual business 
meeting shall be decided by a majority 
vote of those members present. 

Section 3. In case of emergency, voting 
by mail will be considered legal. A 
majority of ballots returned will deeide 
an issue. 


Article 1X—National Policies 


Section 1, National policies may be pro 
posed by any member of the Americal 
Association for Business Education. 


Article X—Dues 
Section 1. The annual dues for indi- 
viduals shall be provided for in the by 
laws. 
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Article Xl—Manner of Amendment 


The (onstitution may be amended in 
the following manner : 


Avy member propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Such proposal 
shall be filed with the National Council 


and sha!! have the signatures of at least 
twenty-ive members of the Association. 

2, Tie National Council shall act upon 
the proposal at its first meeting following 
receipt of the proposal. 

3. If a majority of the members of the 
Nationa! Council favor the adoption of the 
amendment, the Constitution shall be con- 
sidered amended. 

4, The Executive Secretary shall notify 
the merabership of such change. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I—Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President of the Asso- 
ciation shall perform the duties common 
to such officer, act as chairman of the 
National Council, and assume any other 
duties which the National Council may 
delegate to him. 

Section 2. The Vice President of the 
Association shall perform the duties of 
the President when that officer is for any 
reason unable to function; also in case of 
vacancy in the presidency, he shall assume 
the duties of the president, until the next 
meeting of the National Council, at which 
time a successor shall be elected. 

Section 3. The Treasurer shall be re- 
sponsible for the checking of bills sub- 
mitted to him by the Executive Secretary. 
He shall perform such other duties as 
usually devolve upon the treasurer of an 


organization. 
Section 4. The Executive Secretary 


shall keep the minutes and other records 
of the Association. He shall be the func- 
tioning officer of the Association. He shall 
serve ex-officio on all committees, be re- 
sponsible for publications, keep all mem- 
bership records, be responsible for the ex- 
ecution of all activities snonsored by the 
Association, and serve as the liaison officer 
of the Association. 


Article Il—Election of Officers 


Section 1. The President, the Vice 
President, and the Treasurer shall be 
elected for a period of one year. Officers 
may succeed themselves as long as they 
hold membership on the National Council. 
A majority of votes of the members pres- 
ent at a meeting of the National Council 
shall be required for election. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary 
shall be selected by the National Council. 
The tenure of office shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the National Council. 


Article 111—Dues 


Section 1, The dues for individual mem- 
bership shall be two dollars annually. 

Section 2. State and other associations 
may obtain membership in the Association 
by making application and agreeing to col- 
lect national dues. 


Article 1¥V—Amendments 
Section 1, These by-laws be 
amended at any meeting of the National 
Council by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present. 


Article V—Committees 
Section 1. The following standing com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the National 
Council, which will designate the chair- 
man of each committee: 


a. Committee on Publications, con- 
sisting of three members. 
b. Committee on National Policies, 


consisting of three members. 

c. Committee on Membership, con- 
sisting of two members. 

d. Committee on Future Business 
Leaders of America, consisting of two 
members. 

e. Committee on National Clerical 
Ability Tests, consisting of two mem- 
bers. 

f. Committee on Student Typing 
Tests, consisting of two members. 

g. Such other committees as the 
National Council may deem necessary. 


Section 2. The following coordinating. 
committees shall be appointed by the 
National Council : 


a. Committee consisting of three 
members to work with the American 
Vocational Association. 

b. Committee consisting of three 


members to work with the Joint Year- 
book Commission. 


c. Committee consisting of three 
members to work with the United 
States Office of Education. 

d. Committee consisting of three 
members to work with the National 
Council of Business Schools. 

e. Committee consisting of | three 


members to work with associations of 

business. 

f. Such other coordinating commit- 
tees as the National Council may deem 
necessary. 
Section 3. The duties of all commit- 

tees shall be those which have to do with 

matters implied in the name of each, or 
as they may be specifically defined by the 

National Council. 

Section 4. The duties of any speciak 
comnittee shall be such as the National 
Council may delegate to it. 

Section 5. Members of all committees. 
shall, at the discretion of the Council, be 
made up of members of the National 
Council or may include any person who- 
holds an individual membership in the 
Association. 


September 15, 1945 


Recommended by: 
Committee on Constitution, 
The American Association of 
Bustness Education, A Depart- 
ment of the National Education 
Association: 

Cecil Puckett, Chairman 
J. Frank Dame 

Frances Doub North 
Bernard A. Shilt 
Herbert A. Tonne 


Revised and 
The 


COMMENT ON THE PROPOSED MERGER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
AND THE NEA DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


An Open Memorandum to Dr. Cecil Puckett, 
President, National Council for Business Education 


Before we were asked to cast our votes 
on the above-mentioned pzoposed merger, 
we feel we should have had more spe- 
cific information than we had concerning 
the provisions of the proposed new con- 
stitution to bring about the proposed 
merger. 

We believe that you and the committee 
on the proposed constitution have been 
perfectly sincere in taking the steps that 
you and they believe will be of benefit to 
business education. Hence the questions 
that we raise about the constitution are 
Inno sense a protest or in the nature of 
a controversy. We simply believe that the 
making of the constitution must be done 
most carefully and with full understand- 
ing of the actual meaning and implica- 
tions of the various provisions. 

We present these questions as an open 
Memorandum to you in order to encourage 
fullest. and most democratic consideration 
of all phases of the proposed constitution. 


Article I11|—Membership 


a What advantages will result to any 
asociaiion or fraternity of business teach- 
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ers by belonging, as such, to the American 
Association for Business Education, a De- 
partment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation ? 

b. Will such organizations of business 
teachers be members of the proposed NEA 
department without any representation, as 
such, and without any voice in the affairs 
of the department and its administrative 


board, to be known as the National Coun- 


cil for Business Education ? 

c. If an association of business teach- 
ers, as such, is to have no representation 
and no voice in management of affairs, 
then why should it be asked to serve as 
an agent to collect dues from its members 
for the NEA department ? 


Article 1V—Organization 


a. Since the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education becomes in fact merely the 
Administrative Board of the NEA De- 
partment of the American Association for 
Business Education, which in turn is sub- 
ject to the legal provisions of the charter 
and constitution of the NEA, the same as 
all other NEA departments, does not this 


proposed plan of reorganization actually 
mean the dissolution of the present Na- 
tional Council for Business Education as & 
corporate body of the State of New York? 


b. Has this proposed constitution to 
effect the merger of the two organizations 
actually been approved by the authorities. 
of the NEA as being in proper compli- 
ance with the provisions of the NEA 
charter and constitution? 


c. Does this proposed merger mean that 
the new NEA Department of the Amer- 
ican Association for Business Educatior 
in its constitution must provide, the same 
as do other NEA departments, that: “It 
is necessary to be a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association before en- 
rolling in any Department? 


d. Upon what basis were the six dis- 
tricts determined? For example, how 
many secondary-school and collegiate busi- 
ness teachers are there in each of these 
districts classified into the three proposed 
groups of: (1) office occupations, (2) dis- 
tributive occupations, and (3) general 
business education? 
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e. How is the field of general business 
education defined? In which group would a 
public-school general supervisor of business 
education or a principal of a private busi- 
ness school or a professor of business edu- 
cation be classified? Would a teacher with 
a part program in office occupations and 
a part program in general business edu- 
cation be permitted to select the group 
under which he would be classified? 

f. What qualifications must a person 
have to represent the office occupations, 
the distributive occupations, or general 
business education? If no qualifications 
are established, will it not be possible for 
any business educator to be elected to rep- 
resent any one of the three fields and 
hence these three subject areas become 
meaningless ? 


Article V—Administrative Board 


a. Since membership on the Adminis- 
trative Board is to include “organizations 
considered to be non-profit-making,” by 
what criteria are such organizations to be 
determined ? 

b. What would be the status of business 
schools privately owned and which are 
organized as “non-profit institutions” ? 

c. Why is it considered necessary to 
rule out reputable private business schools 
that are organized as profit-making insti- 
tutions but are approved, for example, by 
state departments of education in certain 
states where supervision is provided? 

d. What is to be gained by excluding 
private business schools and thus forcing 
a division of business education interests ? 
Is there not more to be gained by joining 
forces and thus working together than by 
separating and pulling in opposite direc- 
tions? 


Article Vil—Meetings 


a. Is the business transacted at the 
meetings of the Administrative Board or 
National Council subject to the final au- 
thority of the NEA Department of the 
American Association for Business Educa- 
tion at its annual meeting at the time 
of the annual meeting of the NEA? 

b. If the above is so, as would seem 
proper, since the National Council is 
merely an Administrative Board for the 
NEA department, then what provision is 
made that there will be present at the an- 
nual meeting of the department a group 
of members who are truly representative 
of the six districts? 

c. Will it not be just as difficult to get 
the members of the new National Council 
together as it is at present? Will it not 
be difficult to obtain a quorum at Board 
or Council meetings ? 


Article 1X—National Policies 


a. When national policies are proposed 
by any member, what is to be done with 
such proposals? Exactly how are they 
to be handled for fullest consideration? 

b. May such proposals be made either 
at the annual meeting of the Administra- 
tive Board or of the American Association 
for Business Education? If at the former, 
must such proposals be resubmitted. to 
the latter? 


Article XI—Manner of Amendment 


a. Since the National Council is merely 
an Administrative Board for the NEA de- 
partment, should not the provision in sec- 
tion 3 be that the American Association 
for Business Education at its annual meet- 
ing must approve any amendments to the 
constitution ? 
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interest to all. 


b. Does this Article mean that if a 
majority of members of the Administra- 
tive Board or National Council do not 
favor an amendment, several thousand 
members of the American Association for 
Business Education could not pass such 
an amendment? If it does not, what pro- 
cedure is indicated by this constitution? 


BY-LAWS 
Article |—Duties of Officers 


and 
Article 11—Election of Officers 


a. When and by whom are these of- 
ficers elected ? Exactly what election pro- 
cedure is to be followed? 

b. To whom are these officers in the 
performance of their duties ultimately re- 
sponsible—to the Administrative Board or 
National Council on the one hand, or to 
the American Association for Business 
Education on the other hand? 

c. In connection with Article I, Sec- 
tion 3: 

1. Is the treasurer of the American 
Association for Business Education to 
receive and disburse all monies of the 
Department ? 

2. Is the National Education Associ- 
ation to exercise final supervision over 
the finances of the American Associa- 
tion for Business Education? 

3. Is the National Education Associ- 
ation to transfer $5,000 to the treasurer 
of the American Association of Business 
Education annually for the salary of the 
Executive Secretary without providing 
in any way the manner in which such 
money is to be expended? If there are 
certain conditions, what are they? 

4. Should not provision be made for 
an annual audit of the books and funds 
of the treasurer of the department, with 
an understanding that copies of this an- 
nual audit are to be distributed by mail 
to all the members? Moreover, should 
not the treasurer be bonded? 


Article 11]—Dues 


a. Why are the dues of the NEA De- 
partment of the American Association for 
Business Education under this reorganized 
plan to be increased from $1 to $2 at the 
same time that the dues of the NEA 
itself are being increased from $2 to $3. 
Since according to the NEA constitution, 
one must be a member of the NEA in 
order to be a member of any NEA depart- 
ment, will not the dues actually be $5—$2 


to the department and $3 to the NEA? 
It is to be noted that the NEA !epart. 
ment of Higher Education proposed t 
charge no departmental dues, since the 
NEA because of its increased duvs to § 
“will provide an appropriation to carn 
on the work of the Department. 

b. What does one get for his dues? 
If a publication, should not this be stated? 


Tentative Proposed Budget 


In connection with the NEA allotment 
of $5,000 to the Department of the Amer. 
ican Association for Business Edi ication, 
what specific conditions must the depart. 
ment meet in the control and expenditure 
of this money? Must such expenditures 
be finally approved by the NEA itself? 
Will the NEA insist on an audit of such 
expenditures? For how many years wil 
the NEA continue an annual grant of 
$5,000.00 ? 


Article 1'V—Amendments 


a. Is it not better to have the Amer. 
ican Association for Business Education 
finally approve such amendments rather 
than leave this matter to its Administra- 
tive Board? 

b. Since the “by-laws may be amended 
at any meeting of the National Counel 
by a majority vote of the members pres. 
ent,” does not this mean that five men- 
bers could possibly amend such _ by-laws? 
(This assumes a quorum of ten with one 
presiding and nine voting.) 


Article V—Committees 


a. To whom do these committees re- 
port? To the National Council or to the 
Department or to both, and when? 

Are persons who are members, but 
who are not eligible to serve as officers, 
eligible for committee membership? 


Submitted by: 

Elvin S. Eyster, Member of Aa- 
ministrative Board of Nationa 
Council for Business Education 

Ravmond C. Goodfellow, President, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Paul S. Lomax, Member of At- 
ministrative Board of National 
Council for Business Education 
and National President, Delta Pi 
Epsilon 

Louts A. Rice, Member of Admints- 
trative Board of National Coun- 
cil for Busmess Education 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page if 


the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


Are there any good visual aids in economic 


geography? 


List some materials for supple- 


mentary student reading in economic geography. 


—_> 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 


THE TWELVE PRINCIPLES OF 
EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION MANAGEMENT 


Taken from an address by Harry J. Volk 
Second Vice President, Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


1. The span of an executive’s authority should be limited to the number of subordinates 
whose activities such executive can effectively direct, coordinate and control. 


2. Lines of communication (or reference) should be as direct or short as possible. 


3. Responsibility for action and authority to act should be placed in as low a level of the 
organization’s structure as is possible considering the stated functions of each level. 


4. In departmentalizing an organization, natural, closely coordinated activities should be 


placed in a single group. 


5.There should be a clear statement of the functions at each level of authority and a clear 
statement of the responsibility and authority of every person in the excutive, managerial 


or supervisory level. 


6. Authority to make decisions should be vested as near as possible to the point of orig- 


inal action. 


7. The complete line of communication (or reference) in an organization must be used. 


8. Competent persons should be placed in all key positions at all levels of authority. 


9, The organization must be maintained on the basis on which it is understood. 


10. Positions of authority should be properly authenticated to the entire organization. 


11. Policy with respect to all phases of operation should be definite and clear-cut and 


worded in standard nomenclature. 


12. Definite objectives and suitable measurements of accomplishment should be estab- 


lished for each department and sub-division. 


THE “IDEAL” ORGANIZATION 


If there were no practical difficulties in 
applying these principles, such as a lack of 
persons 100 per cent qualified to handle all 
positions in the supervisory level or above, 
the office manager’s problem would be 
greatly simplified. If it were not for the 
complex human problems arising from 
different personalities, different loyalties, 
different senses of responsibility and differ- 
ent abilities, the problem would be even 
more simplified. At best, the problem is 
extremely complex, but an ideal organiza- 
tion structure, though perhaps never attain- 
able, should always be the objective. 

Consider for a moment in a theoretical 
“ideal” organization, the phase of organiza- 
tion which especially interests those in the 
field of office management. In an ideal 
structure, the great bulk of clerical opera- 
tion should be centralized under a single 
“line-staff” officer on the executive level. 
If size justifies it, he should be assisted 
by a line officer on the managerial level 
whose responsibility it would be to make 
the clerical operations go. He should be 
assisted also by a line-staff officer on the 
managerial level who would be responsible 
for personnel and the office organization 
and control. 

_The personnel division should be a com- 
bination line and staff organization, having 
certain direct line functions with respect to, 
employment, employee benefits, employee 
safety, etc. It should have a staff function 
im personnel research and in reporting to 
the executive officers recommendations 
which, if approved, would be actuated 
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through the line officer. The office or- 
ganization and control division should be 
a line-staff department whose responsibility 
would be to investigate and recommend 
with respect to organization problems, 
methods, performance, office policies and 
practices, and other problems of office man- 
agement. This department has the very 
important responsibility of “control.” 
“Control” in this sense means determina- 
tion of whether or not company policies in 
all fields of personnel and office manage- 
ment are being observed. It would handle 
its control responsibility largely through 
systematic surveys of divisions and sec- 
tions. Briefly, in this “ideal” organization, 
a line-staff officer on the executive level is 
responsible for the entire field of office or- 
ganization and operation. He is assisted 
by a line officer of the managerial level 
who is responsible for performance and a 
line-staff officer of the managerial level 
who is responsible for personnel in its 
simplest terms and the entire field of office 
organization and control. The other of- 
ficers at the executive level in this ideal 
organization operate in a functional ca- 
pacity with only as much line responsibil- 
ity as is essential to the performance of 
their functions. This “ideal” organization 
for company “X” might be entirely un- 
satisfactory for company “Y.” Adminis- 
trative management and executive manage- 
ment must formulate the organization pat- 
tern which will most effectively meet the 
requirements set up for the establishment 
of their purpose. 


It is realized that the attainment ot an 
ideal organization structure is almost a 
practical impossibility. Therefore, organi- 
zation structure must be made as near ideal 
as possible considering all the complex 
human relationships and personalities in the 
business ; the character of the business; and 
the thinking of the executive organization. 
I believe that it is possible to clarify line, 
staff and functional relationships; that it is 
possible to effect greater economy by di- 
vorcing the great clerical operation from 
persons in professional fields and central- 
izing it in the hands of an expert in the art 
of personnel and in the science of office 
management. This person should have 
rank in the executive level and should be 
assisted by one or more line officers in the 
managerial level, as well as by one or more 
staff officers in this level. 


The best solution to the problem of most 
effective organization for any particular 
company will be found only after thought- 
ful consideration of the factors of organi- 
zation and the most effective means of 
applying principles of sound organization 
management. This study requires a de- 
tailed analysis of the objectives and fune- 
tions of the organization as a whole and of 
its parts. Time devoted toward improving 
organization structure and allocation of 


functions will be well compensated for in 
more efficient accomplishment of the funda- 
mental purpose of the enterprise. 


PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


‘TYPING AWARD PINS 


ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


30 words per minute—silver, each 
40 words per minute—silver, each 
45 words per minute—silver, each ... 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58¢ 
90 words per minute—gold plate, each ....58c 


Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 
COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 16, 1946 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M, A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Ilinols 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Southern Association 
Ho!ds Convention 


George M. Joyce, president of the South- 
ern Business Education Association for the 
past year, reports a highly successful meet- 
ing of this group in the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Kentucky, November 22, 23 
and 24. 

The Fellowship Dinner on — eve- 
ning was presided over by L. Harwell, 
first vice-president of the Bast na W. 
Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, was the 
main speaker, his subiect being “Where Do 
We Go From Here?” 

Mr. Joyce presided over the Friday 
morning meeting, at which the second vice- 
president Herbert Squires introduced Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes and Dr. A. J. 

wrence as the speakers. Dr. Haynes’ 
subject was “The Future of Business Edu- 
cation in the South” and Dr. Lawrence 
spoke on “Controversial Issues Facing 
Southern Business Teachers.” ; 

Friday afternoon was devoted to special 
programs for the Public Schools, College 
and University, Junior College and Private 
Business Schools Divisions. 

As _ speaker at the Friday evening ban- 
quet Dr. Elvin S. Eyster chose as his sub- 
ject “Peacetime Frontiers of Business 
Education.” Dr. Harold Gilbreth was 
toastmaster. 

The program Saturday morning was de- 
voted to panel discussions on the following 
subjects: Secretarial, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, and distributive education. 

Newly elected officers are: President, 
Dr. Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; first vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert Squires, Greenleaf School of 
Business, Atlanta, Georgia; second vice- 
president, Lloyd Baugham, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia. Dr. A. . 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, is the Editor of Modern 
Business i:ducation for the coming year. 

The following Division Chairmen have 
been chosen for 1946: Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Dr. D. C. Fuller, Georgia College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; Pri- 
vate Business Schools, R. A. Evans, Evans 
College of Commerce, Gastonia, North 
Carolina; Junior Colleges, B. A. Canup, 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Public Schools, Margaret DeVinny, 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

New State Representatives clected are: 
Alabama, Lelah Brownfield, Alabama Col- 
lege for Women, Montevallo; Arkansas, 
Pearle Greene. University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; Florida, John Moorman, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; Georgia, 
Mary E. Vance, Mercer. University, Macon. 


e 
A.A.C.C, Re-elects Blackwood 


C. I. Blackwood, president of Blackwood- 
Davis Business College, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, was re-elected president of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges for the coming year at the business 
session of that group held in the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, November 23 
and 24. 

At this meeting secretary C. W. Wood- 
ward reported as follows: “This was the 
American Association's greatest year since 
its inception . . . not in the number of 
members added to our roster nor perhaps 
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activities inaugurated during the year, but 
measured in terms of progress it certainly 
was the best.” Mr. Blackwood presided at 
the meeting. 

The report of the membership committee 
showed that nine new schools were admit- 
ted to membership in the association during 
the past vear. 

Those in attendance voted unanimously to 
continue the association's policy of coopera- 
tion with the National Council of Business 
Schools and all other agencies working for 
the betterment of private business schools. 

Mrs. Grace Martin Cornelius, of Grace 
Martin’s School, Pittsburgh Pennsvlvania, 
gave a report on the activities of Pi Rho 
Zeta International, particularly those along 
the lines of personality development, pub- 
lic speaking, conducting a business meeting. 
ete. The largest chapter of the sorority is 
located at Grace Martin’s School. 

It was decided to revive the shorthand 
and typing contests in 1946. The first tvp- 
ing contest is to be held in January and the 
first shorthand contest in February. alter- 
nating through the year except, perhaps, in 
July and August. 

The Saturday morning breakfast meet- 
ing was well attended by members from 
all over the United States. President 
Blackwood led the discussion relating to 
Veterans Training and Dr. McKee Fisk 
gave some information on the benefits to 
which veterans are entitled. Glen F. Tref- 
ren, Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington, was toastmaster. One of the 
old-time members of the association, 
Luther T. Nichols, was the speaker. 

New officers, in addition to Mr. Black- 
wood are: First vice-president, H. FE. Lef- 
fel; 2nd vice-president, Margaret Keleher 
C. W. Woodward was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

District Governors were elected as fol- 
lows: New England, Charles D. Cum- 
mings; Eastern, C. M. Thompson; South- 
eastern, J. D. Campbell: Southwestern, J. 
D. Miracle; Central. E. O. Fenton; Pacific, 
FE. G. Auerswald; Rocky Mountain, A. J. 
Gmeiner; Northern, W. H. Green; West- 
ern Canada. W. C. Angus; Eastern Can- 
ada, R. H. Metzler; West Indies and South 
America, Senora Maria Teresa Camacho; 
Australia, J. R. Kinsman. 

Tri-State Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association opened with 
entertainment and a showing of educational 
motion pictures on Friday evening, October 
fifth. All meetings were held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in Pittsburgh and were presided 
over by Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, president of 
the association. 

On Saturday morning there was a break- 
fast for the past, officers of the association, 
followed by an “Applied Business Educa- 
tion Forum” and a special meeting for pri- 
vate business schools. The Saturday 
luncheon meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Robert Galbreath, president of Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In addition to Dr. Rowe, the present of- 
ficers of the association are: Second vice- 
president, Lillian N. Horne; treasurer, 
Robert Angelo; secretary, Mary C. Don- 
nelly. Executive Board Members are Karl 
Fawcett. Alfred H. 
Arthur 


M. Maukert, Robert L. 
QOuinette, Russell Cansler and Mrs. 
E. Cole. 


New England Business College 
Asscciation Elects 


Mrs. Dorothy L. Salter, Salter Secre- 
tarial School, Worcester, Massac! iisetts 
was elected president of the New Eneland 
Business College Association at the fortieth 
annual convention of this group. held at the 
Parker House in Boston on Novem! er 30 
and December 1. Other officers electe:| for 
the coming vear are: Vice-president Joel 
F. Flower, Bristol County Busines: Col- 
lege, Taunton, Massachusetts; treasurer, 
A. G. Tittemore, Burlington Busines ~ Col- 
lege, Burlington, Vermont. Donald J, 
Post. Post Junior College of Comuinerce, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, was re-clected 
secretary. 

Clark F. Murdough, Edgewood | unior 
College, Edgewood, Rhode Island, presi- 
dent of this group for the past year, pre- 
sided at the Friday afternoon meeting and 
at the annual banquet on Friday evening. 
Friday afternoon was devoted to a panel 
discussion on “The Teacher in the Private 
Business School,” under the supervision of 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Salter. The speaker at 
the banquet was L. C. McKenney. employ- 
ment manager of the Hood Rubber (om- 
pany, who spoke on “\What Office Managers 
Can Do To Help Schools Supply Better 
Trained Clerical Employees.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 

e 
Mr. Henthorn Heads NCBS 


At the November conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, held in 
St. Louis, Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas City 
College of Commerce, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, was elected president for the com- 
ing vear. Other officers elected were: Ist 
vice-president, EF. Maetzold, Minne- 
apolis Business College, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; 2nd vice- -president, A. Spauld- 
ing, Bryant - & Stratton Bae Institute, 
Buffalo, New York; secretary, Mrs. Lil- 
lian A. Fleet, Annapolis Business College, 
Annapolis, Marvland; treasurer, E. G. Pur- 
vis, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; 
executive secretary, Dr. S. Noffsinger, 
Washington, D. C. 

The above officers, 
constitute the Conncil’s Executive Com- 
mittee: H. N. Rasely, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts (as outgoing I’res- 
ident) ; C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood- Davis 
Business College, Oklahoma City, Okla- 


and the following, 


homa_ (Representing AACC on the 
Board) ; S. L. Fisher, The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts (Representing 


NAACS on the Board). 

At the meeting the Board of Directors 
ratified each of the inspection reports on 
schools applying for membership on_ the 
basis of the Council’s Minimum Standards, 
which become effective January 1, 1946. 
Out of a total of almost 500 business 
schools applying, 205 have already been in- 
spected and approved for the teaching of 
one or more of the Council’s five stand- 
ard courses. It is reported that the re- 
mainder are being inspected as rapidly as 
possible. 

The Board of Directors voted to publish 
early in 1946 a directory of the approvet 
business schools accepted for membership 
in the Council. It is planned to print 
50.000 copies and distribute them to all high 
school counsellors and all vocational ouid- 
ance centers in the United States. 
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E.C.T.A. Convention Plans 


Mrs. Frances D. North, program chair- 
man for the April convention of the 
Easter) Commercial Teachers Association, 
is arranging a strong program for the 
four jay meeting. The theme of the 
convention will be “Immediate Teaching 
Problems in Business Education.” The 
“keynote address” will be delivered on 
the afternoon of April 18 by Dr. Elvin 
S. Evster, of the School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
A panel consisting of six outstanding 
busin ss educators will take the platform 
immediately following the address of Dr. 
Eyster. Dr. D. D. Lessenberry is chair- 
man ov! this panel. 

Mrs. North has prepared an unusually 
fine program of departmental meetings. 
Some of the leading business educators 
of the country will preside and address 
these meetings. 

The banquet will be held on the eve- 
ning of April 18th, with James Gheen, 
famous humorist, as the speaker. 

Preliminary arrangements for the con- 
vention, to be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City, on April 17, 
18, 19 and 20 are being made by com- 
mittees composed of : Honorary chairman, 
Nathaniel Altholtz; general chairman, 
Saul Wolpert; assistant general chairman, 
Mrs. Ethelyn Lelash; dinner and _print- 
ing, Solomon C.  Steinfeld; publicity, 
Joseph Gruber; administration, Harold 
Baron; vocational high school division 
chairman, Mrs, Catherine Dwyer; hos- 
pitality chairman, Clare M. Betz; assistant 
hospitality chairman, Mrs. Helen McCon- 
nell. E. E. Hippensteel, of Atlantic City, 
is chairman of exhibits. 


Meeting of Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association 


More than one hundred owners of 
business colleges were present at the 
meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association, held at 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, October 
26 and 27. The district meetings of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools and the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges were held 
in Dallas on the same days and a joint 
banquet and luncheon were shared with 
these groups. 

The speakers on the Friday afternoon 
program were J. E. George, Enid Busi- 
ness College, Enid, Oklahoma; E. C. Rip- 
pey, Draughon Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; and H. Everett 
Pope, Oklahoma School of Accountancy, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

E. A. Guise, president of Tulsa Busi- 
ness College, Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Everett Pope, of the Oklahoma School 
of Accountancy, Tulsa, was elected vice- 
president and George Parrish, Jr., of 
Draughon College, San Antonio, Texas, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


AVA to Meet in Buffalo 


Buffalo, New York, has been selected as 
the city for the convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. It will be 
held February 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Commercial exhibits, general meetings 
and AVA Executive Committee headquar- 
ters will be in the Hotel Statler. Veteran 
retraining, reconversion training and fed- 
eral vocational legislation will be consid- 


ered, as will the question of compulsory 
military training and its possible effect on 
vocational education. 

The Business Education Section will be 
under the direction of vice- president Ira 
W. Kibby, who is Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education, California State 
Department of Education. Clinton A. 
Reed, Chief of the Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, New York, will act as chairman of 
the program committee. Mr. Reed, with 
a group of prominent business educators 
is developing a worth-while program for 
the Business Education Section. It will 
include speakers on problems pertaining 
to distributive as well as office education. 


Charles S$. Wilson to Address NAACS 


Since the publication of the item in the 
November number of this magazine about 
the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial Schools 
that will be held in conjunction with the 
convention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, it has been announced that 
Charles S. Wilson of Providence, Rhode 
Island, will be the guest speaker at this 
meeting. Mr. Wilson is a consultant and 
management engineer. He has been em- 
ployed by N. W. Ayer & Son as school 
representative, and for the past three years 
has been working with schools and col- 
leges helping to analyze their problems and 
work out solutions. He will have an inter- 
for members of the 
NAA 

Ape information about the fime at 
which the meetings are to be held appeared 
in the November number of THE JOURNAL. 


its FASTER to turn out 
MORE ACCURATE Stenographers 
when you teach DEWEY 


Dewey is easier to learn—and to teach. What’s more, it gives the graduate 
a competitive edge in business because Dewey stenographers can produce 


more accurate letters and other transcripts — in less time. 


Try it yourself? WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
“A First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


SCRIPT 


SHORTHAND 


Aimplor and mow 


DEWEY SHORTHAND CORPORATION 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N Y 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


TIME: December 27, 28 and 29 
PLACE: Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THEME: Fifty Years of Progress in Business Education 


Thursday, December 27 
9 :00—12:00 a.m. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
2:00—5 :00 p.m. 
Registration 
8 :30—11 :30 p.m. 
Reception and Informal Dance 
Host—Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Friday, December 28 
10 :00—12:00 a.m. 
General Assembly 


Presiding: Ivan Mitchell, President NBTA. 
Invocation: Reverend Harry K. Eversull, The 
Council of Churches of Greater Cincinnati. 
Address of Welcome: Honorable James Garfield 
Stewart, Mayor, City of Cincinnati. 

Greetings: Dr. Claude J. Courter, Superintendent, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Address: ‘‘What Has Business Education Learned 
from the Past?’’, Hamden L. Forkner, Colum- 
bia University. 


Afternoon 
College and University Department 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas 

Chairman: Leslie J. Whale, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman: Ray G. Price, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary: Miss_Lura Lynn Straub, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, W yoming. 

“Current Issues in the Training of Business 
Teachers in Colleges and Universities,’? Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Jury Panel Discussion of Current Issues in the 
Training of Business Teachers in Colleges and 
Universities. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. McKee Fisk, Editor in 
"a Education, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

nany, New York, N. Y. 

Panel Members: Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, a 
nois; Ann Brewington, The University of 
cago, Chicago, Illinois; Paul A. Carlson, Wie 
consin State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Russell J. Hosler, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana;’ Dr. John M. 
Trytten, Principal, University High School and 
assistant professor of business education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Secondary Schools Department 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
Ivan E. Chapman 

Chairman: Bernard F. Baker, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman: L. W. Mallory, Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary: Ruth Griffith, McKinley Senior High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Theme: Improvement of the Vocational Aspects 
of Business Education. 

“How Schools and Employers Can Co-operate for 
Better Vocational Business Education,” Louis 
Keck, The Strietmann Biscuit Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

“Improvement of Vocational Business Education 
from the Standpoint of a Business Teacher,’’ 
Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

“Improvement of Vocational Business Education 
from the Viewpoirit of the State Supervisor,” 
John A. Beaumont, Supervisor, Business Edu- 
cation, State of Illinois, Springfield, Illinois. 

“Improvement of Teacher Prepard ition for Voca- 
tional Business Education,” Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Private School Department 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
Nettie M. Huff 
Chairman: S. B. Traisman, Business Institute of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Vice-Chairman: C. W. Hanke, Brown’s Business 


and Secretarial School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Secretary: Mrs. L. T. Maze, Fond du Lac Com- 
mercial College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

Theme: Forward March for the Private Business 
Schools! 

“Prophets for Profits,” R. E. Stewart, School 
Sales Manager, Underwood Corporation, New 
York, New York. 

“The Secret Weapon of the Private Business 
Schools,”” O. M. Correll, Minnesota School of 
Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“If I Were a Private School Operator,’ M. H. 
ena Stenographic Machines, Inc., Chicago, 

nots. 

“What I Think Today About Tomorrow,” Fred 
Geisel, Business Manager, The Cincinnati Post, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Saturday, December 29 


10 :00—12 :00 a.m. 
Second General Assembly 


Address: Felix N. Pitt, Superintendent of the 
Archdiocese of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Address: “The Challenge of Youth,’’ Howard 
Lane, Public Relations Department, Detroit 
Police Force, and formerly professor at North- 
western University. 

Business Meeting—-Election of Officers. 


Afternoon 
Social Business Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
Lloyd V. Douglas 

Chairman: Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman: Elmer Nickel, High School, De- 
catur, Illinois. 

Secretary: Virginia Williams, Technical High 
School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Panel on Social Business Education. 

Moderator: McKee Fisk. 

Participants: Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New York; 
Dr. Henry Harap, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Robert  L. 
Fleming, South High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
van E, Chapman 

Chairman: W. S. Barnhart, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. J. Marvin Sipe, Department 
of Accounting and Finance, Lubbock, Texas. 

Secretary: Ida Wallace, ‘Northeastern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Significant Achievements in the Administration 
of Business Education,” Emil Hostetler, Co- 
ordinator for Commercial Education, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Norwood Public 
Schools, Norwood, Ohio. 

“Undeveloped Areas in the Administration of 
Business Education in Secondary Schools,” 
William R. Foster, East High School, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


Office Machines Round Table 


Under aims of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
Icie B. Johnson 


Chairman: Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman: Agnes Meehan, George Washing. 
ton High School, Indianapolis, ‘Indiana. 

Secretary: Dorothy Minikel, Senior High School, 
Midland, Michigan. 

Panel Discussion. 

“Some Comparisons of Various Methods of 
Teaching Office Machines,” H. B. Bauernfeind, 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 

“The Role of Schools in Rendering Personnel 
Service for Business and Industry,” Opal H 
DeLancey, Evansville College, Evansville, In- 
diana. 

“Demonstration of the Operation of the Ditto 
Machine,” The Dobson-Evans Company of Cin- 
cinnati. 

“Calculator Training for Varied- a Students 
for Part Time Use,’’ Miss E. M. Daniels, 
Head of Operators School Division, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Secretarial Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Oftcer, 
Ieie B. Johnson 


Chairman: Elsie Garlow, High School, Blairs. 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman: Alfred Quinette, South High 
School, Youngstown, Ohic 

Secretary: Arthur L. Walker, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

“A Demonstration in Shorthand Speed Bui ilding,” 
Mrs. Frances Doub North, ester High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“A Demonstration of Effective Techniques jy 
Teaching Wallace B. Kowman, 
Albert Leonard High School, New Rochelle. 
New York. 


Private School Instructors’ Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA_ Liaison Offcer, 
Nettie Huff 

Chairman: W. M. Oates, Nettleton Commerciaj 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Ward Hamilton, Hamilton 
College of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa. 

Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 

“Public Relations Both In and Out of the Class. 
room,” A. M. Luther, Knoxville Business Col- 
lege, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

“International Relations in the Private School 
Field,” W. F. Marshall, Westervelt School, 
London, Ontario, Canada. 

“Pre-Professional Courses for Veterans,” Thomas 
M. Dodds, Bryant & Stratton Business Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, New York. 

“The Private School Workshop and the Benefits 
Derived Therefrom,’’ Clem Boling, South. 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
Evan Armstrong 

Chairman: H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Vice-Chairman: A. L. Fry, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. 

Secretary: Gertrude Murray, High School, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Discussion Leader: Earl Clevenger, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

“Fifty Years of Progress in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Instruction,” F. Sherwood, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

“Present-Day Methods of Teaching Accounting on 
the Collegiate Level,” Ralph F. Beckert, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

“Present-Day Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
on the High School Level,’’ Bruce E. Gerdes, 
Senior High School, Huntington, Indiana. 


Distributive Education Round Table 


Under direction of NBTA Liaison Officer, 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 

Chairman: Lawrence Thomson, Chief of Business 
Education Division, State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-Chairman: Glen C: Rice, Co-ordinator of 
Distributive Education, Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Michigan. 

Secretary: W. G. Dallas, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio. ; 
Panel Discussion ‘Current Problems of Distribu- 
tive Education.” 
—— Maurice Baker, University of Ken- 

tuc 

Marguerite Loos, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Ohio; Mrs. Helen 
Hickman, Executive Training Counselor, Shil- 
lito’s Department Store, Cincinnati, Ohio; Otis 
Cook, Director, Michigan Retail Institute, 
Lansing, Michigan; Jess Powers, Co-ordinator 
of Distributive Education, Fostoria, Ohio; 
Margaret Sites, Co- ordinator of Distributive 
Education, Alliance, Ohio; Mildred Elizabeth 
Kremer, Personnel Director, Alms and Doepke, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Film, “We Choose Retailing’”—Otis Cook, Di- 
rector, Michigan Retail Institute, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Panel Discussion—“Current Problems of Commer- 
cial Co-Op.” 

Pertinionies: Helen King, Co-ordinator, Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio; Myrtle Cratty, Co 
ordinator, East Liverpool, Ohio; Mrs. Marie 
Badanes Hoffmeister, Personnel Director, Roll- 
man’s, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Gertrude Me 
eg Office Manager, Lawton’s, Cincinnati, 

io. 


6:30 p.m. 
Annual Banquet 


Presiding: Ivan Mitchell, President. 
Speaker: Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. 
Announcement of Convention City for 1946. 
Presentation of New Officers. 

Music and Dancing. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Dr. McNamara Retires 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara, principal of 
the Hich School of Commerce in New 


the Girls Commercial High School in 
1920, where he was administrative assistant 
until his appointment as principal of the 
High School of Commerce in 1925. 

He has been president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, from both of 
which groups he has received medal awards 
for having contributed toward the develop- 
ment of business education. 

Dr. McNamara received his Doctor’s de- 
gree from Manhattan College. He is the 
author of several textbooks and edited the 
yearbooks of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association for several years. 


Perry Starbuck Heads IBM School 


Perry Starbuck has been appointed dean 
of education of the IBM School at Endi- 
cott, New York. He will have charge, un- 
der the direction of Dwayne Orton, di- 
rector of education, of all the work located 
at Endicott, which includes part of the 


Factory and General Education Division 
and all of the work of the Division of 
Business Education both at Endicott and 
throughout the United States. There are 
seventy-four schools training operators in 
this country and about a dozen in Canada. 
Teachers for all this work are given post- 
collegiate training at Endicott, and this 
comes under Mr. Starbuck’s supervision. 

He is a certified public accountant and 
taught and served as superintendent of sec- 
ondary schools before becoming account- 
ing instructor in the Panama Canal Schools 
Division. He has been professor of ac- 
counting and head of the commerce depart- 
ment at Shurtleff College and assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Chicago. He 
holds degrees from Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 


Junior College Association 
Plans Chicago Meeting 


President Lawrence L. Bethel of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
has announced a meeting of this group tor 
January 16, 17, 18 and 19 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

Prominent educators, a U. S. Senator 
and one of our military leaders are ex- 
pected on the speaking program. This will 
be the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
junior college organization and an appro- 
priate celebration of this event is being ar- 
ranged. 


New York State Lists Registered 
Private Business Schools 


The State Department of Education at 
Albany, New York, has just issued its an- 
nual list of registered private business 
schools. Twenty such schools are regis- 
tered with the State Department for this 
year. Not all the schools in the state are 
registered and some well-established schools 
do not concern themselves with this proc- 
ess. However, in general, a_ registered 
school in New York state is one that has 
been carefully inspected for fair dealing, 
teacher qualifications, and ability to meet 
its obligations to the students. 

In Bulletin No. 54, September 1, 1945, a 
list of these schools is given, and a state- 
ment of seven principles to be followed in 
selecting a good private business school is 
presented. This bulletin has been produced 
under the direction of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education. 


Mr. Lewis Honored 


At a recent dinner given by Dr. John 
Robert Gregg, W. W. Lewis, principal of 
Gregg College, Chicago, was guest of 
honor commemorating his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as a member of the Gregg Col- 
lege faculty. Paul M. Pair, director of 
Gregg College, presided. Appropriate re- 
marks were made by Dr. Gregg, Mrs. 
Catherine MacDonald, Mrs. Evelyn Stokes, 
Isabelle Clark, Henry J. Holm and W. G. 
Wigent. 


PRINCIPLES and TECHNIQUES for DIRECTING 
the LEARNING of TYPEWRITING 


SECOND EDITION 


By WILLIAM R. ODELL and ESTA ROSS STUART 


The First was 
Typing Teacher's Bible.” 
have come to rely upon it as an indispensable 


part of their equipment. 


brought up to date, retaining all the char- 
acteristics which have made it so popular. 


christened ‘'the 
Many teachers 


Now it has been 


The SECOND EDITION, in addition to a thor- 
ough modernization of teaching techniques, 
provides several new features, including a 
discussion of visual and audio-visual aids, a 
new view concerning “home position,” and 
new material on the reading habits of typists. 


STUART TYPING, Second Edition 


Keyboard Mastery of the Vocabulary of Busi- 
ness by the High Frequency Word-Pattern 


Method. 


By ESTA ROSS STUART 


typist. 


The principle of pattern learning is appliea 
to all the specialized skills of the vocational 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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EVIDENCE 


—of the trend toward THOMAS 
NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 
adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 


Spencer Business School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gregg College of Commerce, Phoenix, Arizona 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 


The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 


Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 

Lincoln Schoo! of Commerce, Lincoin, Neb. 

Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 


Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, Wash. 
Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 


Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 


Business Institute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Edward's Business Institute, Sioux City, 
lowa 


tute of C ce, Detroit, 


Detroit 1! 
Michigan 
Secord Secretarial School, Toronto, Canada 
Knoxville Business College, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mcintosh Business College, Dover, N. H. 


Sawyer School of Business, Los Angeles, 
Westwood Village, and Pasadena, Calif. 


High Schools 

Brighton High School, Brighton, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Lincotn High School, and Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Washington 

Vocational Schools, Augusta, Macon, and Sa- 
vannah, Georgia 

Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 

Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 

Jefferson Evening High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


Commercial Evening 
Haven, Connecticut 


Morrisville-Eaton Central School, Morrisville, 
New York 


Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington 
South High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fert Atkinson Santer High School, Fort At- 


kinson, Wisconsin 
ary’s Convent High School, Taunton, 


Central High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mt, St. Joseph Academy, Buffalo, New York 
Dover High School, Dover, New Hampshire 


Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah 
—and many others 


High School, New 


St 


PRENTICE - 
Fifth Avenue HALL, 


See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiastic THOMAS booster. 
once were frankly skeptical. They simply 
hand system could accomplish so much as ardent THOMAS 
teachers were claiming for this modern system. Skepticism 
changed to enthusiasm when the. skeptics made this simple 
test: They examined the system itself. ' 


Now it is easy for you to examine the THOMAS system. We 
have prepared a special teacher-training course that provides 
an easy, fascinating way for you to see for yourself why this 
new kind of shorthand is so far ahead of any other shorthand 
system available. And there is no charge or obligation to you 
We furnish the materials. You work out a few intoresthg 
exercises and tests to submit to us for correction. 


To get started, simply send us 
, your name, address, and school 
ee together with a note to this effect: “I want your 
eacher-training course in THOMAS NAT . 
HAND.” Write us today. =e 


See Thomas Natural Shorthand Demonstration at N. B. T. A. Convention 


INC. | 
New York, N.Y. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Eleanor Brown, a teacher in Homer, 
Michigan, last year, is now on the fac- 
> of the Dundee (Michigan) High 

i. She succeeds Mrs. Marion 
Luedke Johnson who is now teaching 
in Wisconsin. Miss Brown is a gradu- 
ate of Toledo University and Mrs. John- 
son is a University of Minnesota gradu- 


ate. 


Henry I. Chaim, for the past two years 
principal of the Commerce High School, 
San Francisco, California, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Galileo Adult 
Schoo! in San Francisco. 


Evelyn Crowder, a teacher in Hailey 
High School, Hailey, Idaho, for the past 
three years, is now a teacher in Edison 
High School in Stockton, California. 
She received her B.S. degree from the 
University of Illinois and her 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 


Hazel Cuzner a former teacher at 
Sauk Center, a Home School for Girls, 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, is now teach- 
ing in Alpena, Michigan. She succeeds 
Myrtle Nelson who is now on the fac- 
ulty of the high school in East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


A. J. DePippo has purchased the 
Nashua Business Colleve, Nashua, New 
Hampshire from A. H. Barbour, who 
has been the owner and principal for the 
past thirty-five years. The new owner 
has been a teacher at the school since 
1926, except for three years in the armed 
forces. The school was founded about 
fifty years ago by Mack Brothers. 


A new teacher on the faculty of Eaton 
Rapids (Michigan) High School is Mrs. 
Mary Engel, who taught at Almont, 
Michigan, last year. 


Evelyn L. Erickson is now teaching 
shorthand, typewriting, and office prac- 
tice in the commercial department of 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, Washington. She is 
a former teacher in the high schools of 
Oregon and received her M.A. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, last June. 


Frances Evans, Leonore Peppetts and 
Helen Strausburg, all recent graduates 
of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
are among the new faculty members of 
this school. 


Robert F. Galbreath, Jr., is now as- 
Sistant professor and acting head of the 
Secretarial Science Department of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Galbreath is a for- 
mer commercial teacher in Gibson 
Senior High School, Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, and received his M. Ed. degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


John N. Given, until a few weeks ago 
a Lieutenant Commander in the United 
tates Navy, has returned to his position 
as Supervisor of Business Education in 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Before 
pong to Los Angeles he taught classes 
or teachers at the University of Pitts- 
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burgh, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Armstrong College. Mr. 
Given has charge of the business educa- 
tion program and is attached to the Cur- 
riculum Division. Jessie Graham, with 
a similar title of Supervisor of Business 
Education, is a field supervisor, attached 
to the Senior High School Division. 


Eleanor L. Gerstle is now on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. Her previous teaching ex- 
perience was at Lafayette, Colorado, and 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. During the 
last two years she has been employed 
as a secretary at Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado. She received her Master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and her Bachelor’s degree from 
Colorado State College of Education. 


John R. Haubert has resigned his 
teaching position in the Junior College 
Division of the Valley Forge (Pennsyl- 
vania) Military Academy to become Di- 
rector of Business Education in Eliza- 
bethtown (Pennsylvania) College. Be- 
fore going to Valley Forge Military 
Academy he taught at Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. and in the high 
schools of Pennsylvania at Penbrook, 
Enola and Collingdale. His Doctor’s 
degree is from Indiana (Pennsvlvania) 
State Teachers College and his Masters 
degree is from the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Clyde W. Humphrey, well-known re- 
search agent in business education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, has 
been appointed lecturer in business com- 
munications at the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C 


Dr. John Johnson has been selected to 
replace Dr. Joseph Burns as instructor 
in the Medical Secretarial Department 
of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Johnson taught at Rider College 
preceding Dr. Burns and aided in the or- 
ganization of the Medical Science De- 
partment of the college. 


The San Fraricisco Board of Educa- 
tion has announced the appointment of 
Donald E. Kinnett of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, as co-ordinator of distributive 
education for the city of San Francisco. 
Mr. Kinnett has been doing similar work 
in Los Angeles. 


R. §S. Knouse, for the past twelve 
years a teacher in the high school at 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, has heen made 
co-ordinator of cooperative office train- 


ing in Wilmington, Delaware. He is a 
graduate of Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania and received 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Lester Lindquist, who has been in 
charge of the Business Department at 
Paw Paw, Michigan, and principal of the 
Senior High School there for a number 
of years, has been made a member of 
the faculty of Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo. 


Earl P. Tregilgus, Sales Coordinator 
of the Oshkosh (Wisconsin) Vocation- 
al School has been appointed to the staff 
of the Department of Commerce of Kan- 
sas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
where he will supervise courses in dis- 
tributive education. He will also serve 
as the teacher-trainer for the Kansas 
State Board for Vocational Education. 
Mr. Tregilgus formerly was Director of 
Guidance and Director of the Adult 
Evening Program for the West High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa, and District 
Coordinator of Distributive Education 
for the University of Texas. 


Lewis R. Toll is a lecturer in confer- 
ence and court reporting at The George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Toll is on leave from the 
faculty of the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington, where he 
was on the staff of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration and also the School 
of Education as coordinator of the busi- 
ness-teacher training program. Mr. Toll 
is now affiliated with the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington, D. C. 


Phyllis VerWest a former teacher in 
Zeeland, Michigan, has been added to 
the faculty of Central High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Thomas W. Wauchope has accepted 
an appointment as Senior Training 
Officer, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, U. S. Veterans Administration, 
for the State of Oklahoma. He is a 
former principal of the Oklahoma 
School of Business, Accountancy, Law, 
and Finance in Tulsa. 


Homer N. Williams, head of the Sec- 
retarial Department of Smithdeal-Mas- 
sey Business College, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for several years, is now head of 
the Department of Commerce at Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Ten- 
nessee. 


Sally Winfrey, formerly of the Clay- 
mont (Delaware) High School faculty, 
has been appointed as an instructor in 
journalism at Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Miss Winfrey re- 
ceived her Master’s degree from the 
University of Northeastern. She has 
studied Journalism in the graduate 
school of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University. 


Jennie J. Woytak, a teacher in Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, for six years, has been appointed 
assistant professor of secretarial science 
at Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
New York State College, Albany, New 
York, and her Master’s degree is from 
New York University. 


Stella D. Yates, a former teacher in 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been appointed professor of  secre- 
tarial training at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


of timely interest 


Skar, Schneider and Palmer’s 
PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 


Ready in February 


Written in nontechnical language, from the point 
of view of the consumer, this textbook for the 
secondary or business school student stresses 
what every person should know about his legal re- 
lationships with business. The various topics are 
developed on the basis of business problems that 
ordinarily arise, such as buying a car, renting a 
house, discounting a note, etc. The assignment 
material is interesting, thought provoking, and 
abundant. 


Faunce’s 
THE PRACTICAL MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


McGraw-Hill Publications in Business Education 


In this important manual the author gives exact in- 
struction covering a wide variety of duties for 
office employees of all kinds. Deals with general 
conduct in the office, treatment of confidential 
matters, making notes and memoranda, sugges- 
tions for better dictation, handling mail, hints on 
typing, taking messages, relations with callers, 
telephoning and telegraphing, indexing and filing, 
etc. 154 pages, 9 x 12, $2.00. 


Just Out! 


Send for your copy of our new 20-page catalogue 
McGraw-Hill Books of Interest to Private Busi- 
ness Schools. From the large and active list of 
McGraw-Hill books in business and economics we 
have selected the texts best suited to meet the 
course requirements outlined in the Standards of 
Practice for Private Business Schools. The books 
have been correlated with the clock hour recom- 
mendations in the standards. 


McGRAW -HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Boston 17 
Dallas 1 


Approved by Business Houses! 


POLISHOOK - BEIGHEY - WHELAND 


Elements of 
General Business 


Already popular throughout the country—this 
practical new text gives boys and girls the back- 
ground they need to become efficient as busi- 
ness workers and in their private affairs. It 
describes in detail business instruments, sery- 
ices, and responsibilities—shows how these af- 
fect everyday living. Consumer buying is 
emphasized. Unit VII gives sound vocational 
guidance. Excellent photographs. Reproduc- 
tions of business forms. 


Just off the press—a workbook with 177 exer- 
cises. Practical work with pay-roll sheets, 
budgets, indexing, etc. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 5 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 5 


New York 11 
Columbus 16 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 


Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 


These modern texts have been especially prepared for school 
use. You can employ them to excellent advantage in your reg- 
ular program as well as your rehabilitation work, An exam- 
will ince you of their suitability to your class- 
room needs. Any books sent for 30 days ON APPROVAL in- 
spection subject to our ed! i l di t if retained 


Everyday Problems in Economics: 


May Wood Simons .................-++5 $3.50 
Fundamental Business Law: Christ ....... 3.00 
Workbook For Business Law: Christ ...... 1.00 
Bookkeeping For Personal and 

Business Use: Cradit ..................-.- 2.25 
Workbook For Bookkeeping: Cradit ...... 1.25 
How To Train Salespeople (series of 

15 texts in box): Dillon ................ 6.00 


Workbook For Training Salespeople: Dillon 0.50 


How To Write Better Business 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, 


Drexel 


Please send the following texts for 30 days ON APPROVAL examination. I 


Ave., at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., Dept. HS 236 


will either return them at the end of that time or remit less your education 
discount, 


Name 


School 


School 


Address 
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GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES IN 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND REC- 
ORDKEEPING, by John G. Kirk, George 
—E, Mumford and Mark H. Quay; New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 313 pp. 
$1.88. 


This book provides instructional material 
for the study of an important new occu- 
pational aspect of business. Young people 
will improve their chances of finding em- 
ployment if they know how business is 
organized and by what procedures it func- 
tions. The preponderance of office workers 
need knowledge and skill in office organi- 
zation and recording procedures. This is 
due to the modern tendency to have skilled 
workers in shorthand, typing, and office 
machine operation specialize in their work, 
and also to the tendency to divide routine 
bookkeeping operations into clerical pro- 
cedure. 

Hence, the instructional procedures of 
this course are: to explain business office 
organization; to train in the preparation 
and use of office forms; to provide prac- 
tice in these; to improve skill and quality 
of handwriting; and to improve accuracy 
and speed in calculating and improve 
knowledge of business terms and_ their 
spelling. 


— The book gives evidence of having been 
produced on the basis of careful study. 

The material is presented interestingly 

through actual cases of work done by 

pupils themselves in carrying on business 
activities. 

The aim of the book is vocational. Ap- 
plication of learning is constantly empha- 
sized throughout. The text will appeal to 

wall those who have been looking for a clerical 
training procedure book to meet particular 

needs in their high schools. 

class- 

L in. e 

ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
3 50 LAW, by R. Rcbert Rosenberg, New 
2 York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
3.00 374 pp. $1.40. 

1.00 With the recognition of business law as 
95 a fundamental educational asset and a 
ze device for social control, its inclusion in 
1.25 the curricula of the secondary school and 
of the collegiate school of business has 
5.00 n rapid. 
1.50 The modern educational trend toward 
socialization has made adjustments in 
mstructional materials necessary. To xive 
2.00 effect to this trend, the author, through- 
out the text, has stressed the social 
values of the subject of business law to 
the student. 

Student attention has been focused also 
ation. | fm the utilitarian value of the subject. 
ueation! The immediate objective of every prob- 

‘m, principle of law, and_ illustrative 
—_— §§ ‘xample in the book is to establish in the 

mind of the student a fund of informa- 
os ton on the meaning and oneration of the 
_—— § | with which he lives. Only those facts 

rave been presented that are within the 
comprehension and, conceivably, within 
TION DECEMBER, 1945 


the experience of the student and of his 
family. The student is led by a direct 
route to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the subject in his 
everyday living and of its aid in the con- 
duct of the home, social, and_ business 
affairs of which he is a part. This em- 
phasis on personal-use values tends to 
arouse and hold student interest and must 
result in an economy of learning time and 
in better retention. To make more mean- 
ingful to the student the part that the 
law plays in everyone’s life, the more im- 
portant provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, the Social Security Act, 
the National Labor Relations Act, and the 
Wage and Hour Law have been included 
in a chapter on current social legislation. 

The character- and mental-development 
values of the subject of business law are 
no less important than its utilitarian 
value. The many cases, examples, and 
problems presented in the book (there are 
more than a thousand) offer opportunities 
for student training and growth in intelli- 
gent reading, understanding, logical rea- 
soning, and expression. From an under- 
standing of the law and an appreciation 
of its objectives must come respect for, 
and obedience to, the law. 

The many values of business law to the 
student who plans a business career are 
of equal significance in the lives of all 
students. 

The chapters of this book provide 
motivation, problems for study and analy- 
sis, principles of law, illustrative ex- 
amples, cases of law, and drill material. 
The book is written in simple non-tech- 
nical language, controversial issues have 
been omitted, and consideration given to 
modern courses of study used in different 
parts of the country. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Karl S. 
Bernhardt, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 319 pp. $2.50. 


A textbook on psychology for beginners 
which maintains an accurate, scientific 
viewpoint, while it vitalizes the subject 
matter with a wealth of practical informa- 
tion that the student can put to use in the 


better understanding of himself and of . 


other people. 

Such topics as “Efficiency in Reading 
and Study,” “Development and Adjust- 
ment,” “Human Motivation,” “Influencing 
Other People,” “Emotional Control,” “In- 
dividual Differences and Their Measure- 
nent,” and “Relations with Other People” 
are discussed in terms which the layman 
can understand; and a glossary of psycho- 
logical terms is added in order to explain 
the special terms which are used. Each 
chapter is outlined so that material on a 
specific subject is easy to find. 

Although all of the material is of general 
interest, the suggestions for personality de- 
velopment, formation of study habits, and 
social adjustments should be of special in- 
terest to students of business. 


WORKBOOK TO ACCOMPANY ELE- 
MENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS, by 
Wi'liam M. Polishcok, Clyde Beighey, 
and Howard E, Wheland; Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 270 pp. 92c. 


This workbook contains abundant ma- 
terial for making the teaching of ele- 
mentary business training more interesting. 
The problem materials and_ illustrations 
are unusually well selected. There is an 
exceptionally large amount of material 
for informal testing and a series of tests 
available for more formal testing. 

The texthook received comment in the 
June, 1945, issue of the JOURNAL. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL, by 
Henry Beaumont, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 306 pp. $2.75. 


This book is a presentation of the basic 
principles of personnel relations. A state- 
ment of their soundness, a detailed exam- 
ination of their application, and references 
for further study and exercises in the 
use of the tools of the personnel psy- 
chologist are given in the companion book 
on Psychology Applied to Personnel. 
Among the topics included are job analy- 
sis, selection techniques, training em- 


ployees working conditions, workers’ 
health, promoting _ safety, supervision, 
merit rating, providing incentives, and 


occupational adjusting. The book does 
not pretend to be exhaustive on any of 
these topics but does give a fine state- 
ment of the problems and principles in 
each of these fields. 


GUIDE TO GUIDANCE, Volume VII, by 
M. Eunice Hilton, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
rd of Syracuse Press, 62 pp. 


This edition is the seventh in the series 
begun in 1939 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women of the N.E.A. 
and is a selected bibliography of the best 
books and articles on guidance published 
in 1944. The criteria for selection were 
soundness of research or reasoning, useful- 
ness to the counselor, and excellence of 
presentation. Where the same materials 
were presented in several articles, the most 
comprehensive and readable were selected. 
The annotations were designed to give suf- 
ficient information to enable the user of 
the bibliography to select the books or arti- 
cles he wishes to study further without 
waste of time in looking up those he can- 
not use. 

Volume VII includes brief and yet com- 
prehensive annotations on 375 books and 
articles dealing with materials in the fol- 
lowing fields: Philosophy of Education in 
War and Peace, Present Educational 
Trends and Issues, Training and Responsi- 
bilities of Personnel Workers, Guidance 
Procedure and Techniques, Areas of Coun- 
seling and Guidance, Bibliographies, Direc- 
tory of Publishers, etc. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 32 


Are there any good visual aids in economic geography? List some 
materials for supplementary student reading in economic geography. 


The article on “Teaching Procedures and References in Economic 


Geography” by P. 


Paul M. Boynton, Supervisor of Business Education, 


State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut in the Sep- 


tember and October issues of the J 


OURNAL presented some excel- 


lent references on this subject. Here are some additional arti icles, a list of 
texts in economic geography for supplementary pupil reading and study, 
and some of the sources from which audio-visual aids in economic 


geography may be secured. 


Yearbook Articles 


Abrahamson, Ruth M., “Changed Condi- 
tions Affecting the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy in the High School Curriculum,” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Eastern Commer- 
i Teachers Association, 1941, pp. 115- 

Anderson, William L., “Economic Under- 
standings Which Can be Developed 
through the Teaching of Economic 
Geography.” Seventh Yearbook, E.C. 
T.A., 1934, pp. 409-12 


Burrill, Meredith F. “The Teaching of 
Economic Geography,” Strth Yearbook, 
National Business Teachers Association, 
1940, pp. 415-21. 

Chase, Lenox, “Improvement of Classroom 
Teaching in Economic Geography,” 
Yearbook, E.C.T.A., 1939, pp. 


Ridgley, Douglas C., “Problems and Is- 
sues with Reference to Teaching Pro- 
cedures in Economic Geography,” Sev- 
enth Yearbook, National Business Teach- 
ers Association, 1941, pp. 284-89. 


Ridington, Thomas T., “Suggestions for 
Improving Teaching Techniques in Eco- 
nomic Geography, Economics and Busi- 
ness Law through the Use of Projects,” 
Eleventh Yearbook, E.C.T.A. 1938, pp. 
257-64. 

Ryan, Christopher, “How the Content of 
Instruction in Economic Geography May 
be Adapted to Community Needs, 
Re Yearbook, E.C.T.A., 1937, pp. 


Staples, Carleton, “Problems of Economic 
Geography,” Thirteenth: Yearbook, E.C. 
A., 1940, pp. 226-232. 

“Some Devices to Stimu- 
late Homework in Economic Geog- 
raphy,” Sirth Yearbook, National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, 1939, pp. 
206-10. 

“Successful Teaching De- 
vices in Economic Geography,” Sirth 
Yearbook, E.C.T.A., 1933, pp. 192-5. 


Swartz, David J., “Suggestions for Im- 
proving Teaching Techniques in Eco- 
nomic Geography, Economics and Bust- 
ness Law through the Use of the Prob- 
lem Method of Approach,” Eleventh 
Yearbook, E.C.T.A., 1938, pp. 249-56. 
ings to be Developed through Economic 

Thralls, Zoe A., “Economic Understand- 
Geography,” Seventh Yearbook, E.C. 
T.A., 1934, pp. 396-408. 

“The Use of Visual Mate- 
rials in Commercial Geography,” Eighth 
Yearbook, E.C.T.A., 1935, pp. 78-83. 


York, George M. “Guidance Opportunities, 
Attitudes, and Ideals in Economic Geog- 
raphy,” Seventh Yearbook, E.C.T.A. 
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Pupils’ Texts in Economic Ge>graphy 


Atchison, A. E. Europe, The Great Trader. 
N. Y., Bobbs-Merrill, 1939, 424 p. 

Bartlett, Hall. Socia’ Studies for the Air 
Age. N. Y. Macmillan, 1942. 169 p. 

Bengston, N. A. and VanRoyen, William. 
Fundamentals of Economic Geography. 
rev. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1942. 802 p 

Brigham, A. P. and McFarlane, C. J. New 
World, N. Y., American Book, 1938, 
404 p. 

Campbell, E. F. and others. Our IVorld 
and How Ie Use It. N. Y. Scott-Fores- 
man, 1942. 287 p 

Carter, C. C. and Brentnall, H. C. fan 
the World Over. N. Y., Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1939, 508 p. 

Chamberlain, T. F. Geography and Society. 
N. Y., Lippincott, 1942, 676 p. 

Co'by, C. C. and Foster, Alice. Economic 
Geography; Industries and Resources of 
the Commercial IVorld. Boston, Ginn, 
1940. 685 p. 

Dodge, R. E. and Carter, W. H. Jr. Fco- 
nomic Geography. N. Y. Doubleday 
Doran, 1939. 525 p. 

Downes, J. E. and others. Introduction to 
Latin America and Hemisphere Solidar- 
ity. Boston, D. C. Heath, 1943. 237 p. 

Finch, V. C. and Trewartha, G. T. Ele- 
ments of Geography. New 2nd ed. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. 823 p. 

Huntington, Ellsworth and others. Living 
Geography. N. Y. Macmillan, 1941. 506 p. 

Jones, Clarence F. Economic Geography, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1935. 

Landon, C. E. Industrial No Ys 
Prentice-Hall, 1939, 811 

Lawrence, C. H., IVorld Hort- 
sons, N. ee Silver-Burdett, 1942. 94 p. 

McFarlane, C. T. The Present War; Its 
Background and Related Developments. 
N. Y., American Book, 1940. 80 p 

Miller, G. J. Geography—lIlow to Teach 
It. Bloomington, Il., McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1934. 188 

Human Geography Studies: 


The United States. Bloomington, Ill. Mc- 


Knight & McKnight, 1935. 258 p. 
Miller, G. J. Life in Asia. Bloomington, 

Ill., McKnight & McKnight, 1936. 346 p. 
————._ Activities in Geography. 

Bloomington, Tll., McKnight & Mc- 


Knight, 1937. 87 p. 


Geographical Crossword 
Puzzles. (with Key) Bloomington, III. 
McKnight & McKnight, 1938. 24 p. 
Osborn, Fairfield. The Pacific World. N. 
Y., Norton & Co., Inc., 1944. 218 p 
Packard, L. O. and others. Nations Todav; 
a Physical, Industrial and Commercial 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1942. 
27 p. 


Packard, Overton, Wood. Our Air-Age 
World. N. Y. Macmillan, 1944. 

Pitkin, W. B. and Hughes, H. F. Seg 
Our Country. N. Y. Macmillan, 1930 
384 p. 

Renner, G. T. Human Geography in th 
Air-Age. N. Y., Macmillan, 1942, 238 p, 

Ridgley, D. C. and Ekblaw, S. 
ence of Geography on Our Economie 
Life. N. Y., Gregg, 1938. 658 p 

Problems in 
Geography. N. Y., Gregg, 1938, 203 p, 

Seeman, A. L. sical Geography. N.Y, 
Prentice- Hall, 1942. 439 p. 

Staples-York. Economic Geography, Third 
Edition. South-Western Publishing Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stull, DeForest and Hatch, R. \W. Ow 
World Today. (Geography and _ the 
War) N. Y., Allyn and Bacon, 1941, 

Interest in the Pacific 
and South America. (War Supplement) 
N. Y., Allyn and Bacon, 1942. 

Tracey, M. E. Our Country, Our People 
and Theirs. N. Y. Macmillan, ig 120p. 

Whitbeck, R. H. and Finch, V. Eco- 
nomic Geography. 4th ed. N. Y. Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1941. 647 p. 

Whitbeck, R. H. and others. Economie 
Geography of South America. 3rd ed, 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1939. 469 p. 

~-——————. The [Vorking Wom 
N. Y., American Book, 1938. 265 p. 


Sources of Audio-Visual Aids for . 
Econamic Geography 


Agricultural Extension Dept., International 
Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, TI. 

American Leather Producers, 1 Park St, 
New York City 

American Steel and Wire Co., 208 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
New York City, or the local business 
office 

Audio-visual Center, University of Con 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut 

Borden’s Farm Products, Inc., 110 Hud 
son St., New York City 

Bureau of Safety, U. S. Steel Corp, 6 
Broadway, New York City 

Bureau of visual instruction of a large 
university 

Department of education of the state im 
which the school is located 

Dewey and Dewey, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Educational Dept., California Fruit Grow 
ers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Educational Film Service, National Cash 
Register Co., Dayteun, Ohio 

General Electric Co., 1 River Road, Scher 
ectady, New York 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 

Motion Picture Dept., E. I. du Pont_de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, De. 

Office of Motion Pitan. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Wash., D. C. 

Rothacker Film Corp., 7510 North Ash 
land Ave., Chicago, Ill. ,and 542 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Experiment St 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

U. S. Reclamation Service, Washingtot, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 14 
West 41st St., New York City, and Ill 


Center St., Chicago, Ill. 
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